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*Tis not indeed my talent to engage 
any anes or to. swell my page 
wind and noise,— Me, 
PHILADELPHIA—NOVEMBER, 1827. $2. 50. 
LIFE OF WASHINGTON. led him 


: to the summit of greathess and glory: 
Considered as a compound of whatever is —Of the history of Washington we khow but 
most estimable and magnificent in man—-cor- Jittle until his nineteenth year. At that 


poreal majesty and strength united to unusual period we find him one the adjutants 
symmetry and comeliness of person, intellec- general of Virginia, wita the rank o major 
tual penetration, vigour and decision, unsul- ‘of the colonial tréops—an elevated: station to 
lied purity, and moral grandeur—the subject be held by a stripling. 
of this article is without a parallel in history.or When at the age of twenty-one he greatly 
odern, | distinguished himself by his hardihood and 
In no other individual, ancient or m f paving imtrepidity, perseverance and address, in bear- 
bas sach tranecendant greatness been ound |i 56 a despatch to a French officer of dis- 
wath exalted tinction, and conducting the important bus:- 
tion does not belong to humanity; but the; appertaining to it, through an extensive 
nearest approach to.it that mortal has —| tract of unexplored country planted wit! 
ed to is believed to have beenin him, A pa- tribes of hostile Indians. This enterpriz-, 
triot without blemish, a statesman — ‘in which were manifested equally fhe ardour 
guile, a leader of armies without am 1% of youth and the wisdom of age, gained him 
except that mobile, viridans high applause and rendered him the depuosi- 
whigh excites its possestdr. to become the tory of public confidence. 
ety duty, rank of colonel, at the head of four hundred 
appeared but as specks on the brightness of #1 ; VWirwinin 
dence, courage without rashness, politeness | i 
a defence which procured for him a public 
vour to porta tender of thanks of his country, to prevent a 
was the ‘great grand-| further effusion of blood, he agreed to a 
son of John Washington, an English gentle-| capitulation on the most honourable terms. 
ngs of moce wealth, who,| He next to our, vie¥ on 
por in the of carnage daring all that man 
emigrated from his native country, and be-|i 
came one of the early settlers of the colony can dare, performing 
oF Virginia. He wes ether officer of 
2 aiven for the fulfilment of grout ulterior 
the age of} poses, is left to contend with victorions sava- 
bs ew is age ao To the care, | ges, and to conduct toa place of satety the 
and excellent mother|remnant ofthe army. All this he performed 


was he Mbat education, andthe] in a manner indicative of his exalted destinies. 
timely ine Pthose principles of vir-| He was now, though still but a youth, the 
tue and h i 


i louie". 
Ee eich, acting on a happy] most conspicuous personage of the colon; 
disposition sam by y genius, and aided Sy aj The overthrow f genera Braddock’s army 
favourable com@lirrence of circumstances, rais-! oecurred on the ninth of July 1755, 
45 
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During the remainder of the war between 
England and France, which, in their Ameri- 
cangeolonies, raged with a spirit of extermi- 
nating fury, colonel Washifigton tuok’'a lead 
ia all measures that related to the defenee of 
the frontier settlements. He commanded in 
cluief such forces as were raised for the pur- 
of Virginia. 

Threagm@peut that period of confusion and 
blood, the confidence reposed in him by his 
fellow subj@ets was without bounds. Young 
as he was, he was looked up to as the source 
and director of all military operations, whe- 
ther intended for annoyance or protection. 
Nor did any event occur to make his frends 
repent ofthe fulness of their trust in his com- 
petency to command. By. rejecting such 
military Maxims as were unsuitable to his 
purposes, and adopting at all times his means 
to the end to be attained, he proved himself 
to be possessed of the talents and resources 
of a great, enlightened, and practical captain. 
He was then to the colony of Virginia what 
he afterwards became to his native country— 
its glory in peace, its fortress in war. 

With the close of public danger in 1758 
terminated for the time the military career 
of colonei Washington, As a reward for his 
gallantry, public services and worth, he soon 
afterwards succeeded, in marriage, to the 
hand of Mrs. Custis, a lady equally celebrated 
for the elegance of her person, her accom- 
plisumenits and wealth. By the death of his 
becthera few years previously, he had be- 
come the proprietor of Mount Vernon, a 
vaiuable estate on the banks of the Potow- 
mac. On thet delightful seat he fixed his 
residence, eficircled withthe felicities of do- 
raestic life; and, from having been lately the 
foremost in arms, became, in a short time, 
i, st among the skilful cnltivators of the soil. 

(xcoupied by his own extensive concerns, 
in the management of which he was a model 
af correctness, we hear no more of colonel 
Washington, except that he was a judge of 
the court of the county in which he lived, and 
secasionally a member of the house of bur- 


esses of Virginia, till he was again called 


‘nto the service of bis country by the pro- 
ceedings preparatory to the American revo- 
lution. The events of that period soon 
awakened into detion all the energies of his 
mind, enriched and matured by observation 
and reacing, Teflection and ‘years. He was 
oae of the géven cistinguished citizens who 


cepresented Virginia in the fitst congress that. 
met in Philadelphia in the mionth of Septem- 


ber 1774. 

A defensive war against the oppressed 
usurpeations of Great Britain having ‘been 
acreed on by that august and enlightened 
nody, George Woshington was unanimously 
«ppointed commander im chief of the armies 
oe America. This high trust he atcepted 
with difidence end unaffeeted modesty, de- 
cliringe to congress his want of -qualifieations 
jor it, aud stating to them histesoclution not to 


receive any pecuniary compensation for his 
services. 

Among the friends of liberty his appoint- 
ment was productive of confidence and hope, 
satisfaction and joy. By the military it was 
hailed with enthusiastic exultation, and he 
received on the occasion the affectionate con- 
gratulations of all the constituted authorities 
of the country. As it was effected without 
rivalship or opposition, it did not awaken 
either envy or jealousy. It was the re- 
silt of an intuitive perception and universal 
acknowledgment, that he was, if not the only, 


certainly the most suitable personage for the 
momentous trust. It was a great act of na- 


tional homage spontaneously paid to pre-emi- 
nent endowments. 

When general Washington took command 
of the army, he found it greatly in want of 
ammunition and bayonets, clothes and work- 
ing tools, and entirely destitute of skilful en- 
gineers. Nor had there yet been introduced 
into it that strict dicipline and unitv of spirit 
which are essential components of military 
strength. It consisted of excellent materials 
for an army, but was yet to be organized, 
trained, and rendered efficient. To remedy 
all existing evils, the exertions ef the general 
was indefatigable and great. Great, too, 
were the difficulties with which we had to 
contend. But most of them yielded to his in- 
dustry and genius. 

The qualities which, as a warrior, Wash- 
ington manifested most strongly during the 
revolutionary conflict were, a perception in- 
fuitively clear, a coolness at no time disttrb- 
ed, a firmness that nothing could shake, and 
a‘firdctical judgment that rarely erred. He 
exhibited, also, on various occasions, a strong 
disposition: but that disposition his judgment 
held in cheek, in consideration of the uniform 
deficiency of his means, Great enterprize cor- 
responding with great means is one of the 
highest military virtues; when pushed beyond 
means, it is rashness. From the latter, Wash- 
ington was perfectly exempt. His excellence, 
as a commander—and it is the highest excel- 
lence a commander can possess—consisted !n 
his perfect adaptation of his measures and 
movements to his preparation and means. 
When, in point of military strength and posi- 
tion, he found himself equal to his enemy, he 
courted battle: when conscious of his inferi- 
ority, he rigidly declined it, even, at times, to 
‘the temporary injury of his reputation in 
‘arms. When the case was doubtful, he skill- 
fully took advantage of every favourable cir- 
cumstance that presented itselt, and was fer- 
tile in his resources for fb pation of cit 
cumstances, when they @ 
by this ‘multifarious exengl 


try. Such was the 


materials which composed his amy, and such, 
in general, its numerical inferiority to that to 
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which he was opposed, that had he acted 
otherwise his cause would have been lost. 

The capture of T.ord Conwallis was the last 
distinguished achievement in arms in which 
general Washington was personally concern- 
ed. That event convincing the British mi- 
nistry that a further prosecution of the war 
would be productive of nothing but an una- 
vailing waste of treasure and blood, operated 
as a certain harbinger of peace. It induced 
them, therefore, to proffer the olive branch 
in a temper of sincerity, and on principles of 
justice. The offer being accepted, the Ameri- 
can forces were soon disbanded. 

On the adoption of the federal constitution, 
he was, without a dissenting voice in the na- 
tion, elected president of the United States. 
This call of his country he obeyed with great 
reluctance; but a sense of duty compelled 
him to acquiesce. 

His elevation to the first magistracy of the 
union, Was productive at once of universal joy, 
and reviving hope. Under the administration 
of Washington, but few ventured to doubt of 
the success of the constitution. It was be- 
heved, that he who once saved the unior from 
foreign enemies, could preserve it now from 
bankruptcy and dissolution. 

On the expiration of Qjs second term of of- 
ice, Washington, although perfectly assured 
of success, declined a third election to the 
presidency. Feeling somewhat of the weight, 
yet not much of the weakness or infirmities of 
years, and weary of the bustle and toil and os- 
tentation of state, he again withdrew to the 
shales of_oyiyate life, with an increase of re- 
solution to abandon them no More. 

After a day of much activity in superintegd- 
ing some improvements he was introducing 
on his estate, he was attacked with an in- 
flammatory affection of the throat, on the 
night of the 13th of December, 1799. So 
stubborn was this disease, and, at the same 
time, so violent in its character, and rapid in 


its progress, that, notwithstanding all the re- | 


sistance that medicine could make, it termi- 
nated fatally on the night following. 

The death-scene of this truly illustrious 
man was such as might be expected from all 
that had preceded it—unmarked by ought of 
weakness or timidity, impatience or com- 
plaint. All was collected and manly, serene 
and tranquil, dignified and resigned. Finding 
of no avail the remedies which had been un- 
remittingly employed for his relief, and con- 


v.nced that his dissolution was fast approach-’ 


ing, he requested. of those around bim per- 
mission to die without further interruption. 
He then undre himself, went calmly to 
ded, placed sme in a suitable attitude, 
closed hig: eyegaamatle his own hand, and soon 
afterwards a struggle. 

_ The melanch@igegvent, which was in a short 
time announced every section of the coun- 
‘Ty, produced'a shock mere severe and exten- 
sive than had ever, perhaps, been experi- 
€nced from the death of a mortal, : 
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Thus far of the intellect and achievements, 
the life and death of Washington. His appear- 
ance was strongly indicative of his character. 
It exhibited the most striking representation 
of greatness and majesty, that we have ever 
seen attached to the person of amortal. [tis 
impossible to give in words an adequate idea 
of his figure and aspect. We can only “4 
that they were awfully grand. No one coul 
approach him without experiencing this sen- 
timent and feeling, that be was in the pre- 
sence of the greatest of men. Tm stature he 
was upwards of six feet, in his form muscular 
and well proportioned, exhibming the appéar- 
ance of unusual arena and in all his move- 
ments easy and graceful. The lineaments of 
his face, which were on the Grecian rather 
than the Roman model, although never to be 
entirely forgotten by those who had once 
seen them, were almost lost to the beholder 
while examining them, in the impress of his 
spirit and the expression of his intellect. _ 

The pencil and the chisel have vied with 
each other ina laudable attempt to perpet- 
uate his likeness. But the project has failed. 
Although a distinguished statuary and the 
ablest portrait painter of the age have patient- 
ly exercised their genius in the trial, Wash- 
ington has never been correctly delineated. 
His likeness was concentrated in himse?t 
alone, and those who never beheld it there, 
willsearch for it in vain On canyass Or in Mar- 
ble. He was, in the true sense of the term, 
an original, but no. model for corfect imita- 
tion. He never himself copied any one; nor 
has any artist been able to copy him. 

General Washington, duting the whole of 
both his public and private life, was a very 
early riser: indeed, the maternal mansion, at 
which his first habits were formed, abhorre:i 
the character of a sluggard, as much a3 nature 
does-a vactum. Whetseras chief macistrate, 
or the ferired citizen, we find this man of me- 
thod and labour seated in his library from one 
to two hours before day, in winter,and gt day- 
break in summer. We wonder at the ama- 


zing deal of work which he performed. .No- 


thing but.a method the most remarkable anc 
exemplary, coukl have enabled him to accom- 
plish an amount of labour, which might have 
given pretty full employment to. the lives of 
halfga dozen ordinary, and not idle men. 
When we consider the volume of his officia! 
papers—his vast foreign, public and private, 
correspondence—we are scarcely able to be- 
that the space of one man’s life shoul! 
have comprehended the doing so many things, 
and doing them so well. His toilette was 
soon made. A single servant. prepare:! 
his clothes, and laid them 4@f readiness, also 
combed and tied his hait; he shaved an! 
dressed himself, giving. but very little. of his 
precious time to matters of that sort, though 
remarkable for the #eatness anc propriety. oi 
his apparel. His clothes were 


old fashioned cut, of the best, though plainest 


materials. When president of the United 
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States, the style of his household and equip-| 
age correspunded with the dignity of his ex- 
d station, though wnavoiding as much as 
possible every thing like show or parade. 
The expenses of his presidency, over and 
gbove the salary of government, absorbed 
the proceed of the sale of a very considerable 
. eate. 

The president never appeared in military 
costume, unless to receive his brethren of the 
Cincinnati, or at reviews. He then wore the 
old opposition colours of England, and the 
regimental dress of the Volunteer corps 
wbich he commanded prior to the Revolution. 
"With the exception of the brilliant epaulettes, 
‘we believe a present from General Lafayette, 
and the diamond order of the Cincinnati, pre- 
sented by the seamen of the French fleet, 
our allies in the war of liberty, the uniform of 
the commander in chief of the army and 
navy, under the constitution, was as plain as 
blue and buff could make it. The cocked 
hat, with the black ribbon cockade, was the 
only type of the heroic time, which appended 
to the chief, dering his civil magistracy; in 
all other respects, he seemed studiously to 
merge the military into the civil character- 
istic of his public life. 

About sunrise, General Washington invari- 
ably visited and inspected his stables. He was 
very fond of horses, and his equipages were 
always of a superior order. The horses which 
he rode, inthe war of Independence, were 
said to be superb. We have a perfect re- 
membrance of the eharger which bore hm in 
the greatest of his triumphs, whea he received 

sword of the vanqr' sped, on the ever 
memorable 19th October, 1781. It was a 
‘chesnut, with white face and legs, and was 
called Nelson, after the patriotic Governor of 
Virginia. Far different was the fate of this 
favorite horse of Washington, from that of 
«* the mettled Racer.” When the Chief had 
relinquished its back, it was never mounted 
more, but cropped the herbage in Summer, 
was housed and well cared for in Winter, 
often caressed by the master’s hand, and died 
of old age at Mount Vernon, many years after 
the Revolution. The Library, and a visit to 
the stables, occupied the morning till the hour 
of breakfast: this meal was without cliange 
to him, whose habits were regular egen to 
matters which others are so apt to indulge 
themselves in, to endless variety. Indian 
cakes, honey, and tea, formed this temperate 
repast. On raising from table, if there were 
ests and it was seldom otherwise, books 
aad papers were offered for their amusement ; 
they were requested to take good care of 
xhemselves, and the Ulustrious Farmer pre- 
needed to the daily tour of his agricultural 
«concerns, ‘He vee upon his farm entirely 
‘ynattended, openiag his gates, pulling down 
and putting up his fences, as he passed, visit- 
ing his laborers at their work, inspecting all 
the operations of his extensive agricultural 
establishments with a careful eye; directing 
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useful improvements, and superintending thers 
im their progress. He introduced many and 
valuable foreign, as well-as domestic modes 
) of improved husbandry, shewing, by experi- 
ment, their practical utility, and peculiar 
adaption to our system of rural affairs ; and by 


“his zeal and gebility, ‘‘ gave a speed to the 
He rc and a general impulse to the cause 


Of agriculture and domestic economy—those 
immportant sources of National Wealth, Indus- 
try and Independence. 

| Thus, in the seldom varied routine of use- 
ful industry, temperate enjoyment, and the 
heartfelt gratifications of domestic felicity, 
sped the latter days of the Father of his Coun- 
try; and oh! it was luxurious to behold this 
“time honored man,” the race of whose glo- 
ry was run, who had seized the gaol of all his 
wishes, obtained the reward of all his toils, in 
the freedom and happiness of a rising Empire, 
resting from his mighty labors, amid the tran- 
quil retirement of Mount Vernon. 


A NEW+ENGLAND SABBATH. 
(By Miss Sedgwick. ) 

The observance of the Sabbath began with 
the Puritans, as it still does with a t por- 
tion of their descendants, on Saturday night. 
At the going down of the sun on Saturday, 
all temporal affairs were suspended ; and so 
zealous did our fathers maintain the letter, as 
well as the spirit of the law, that according to 
a vulgar traditiom nm Uonnecticut, no beer was 
brewed in ‘:e latter part ofthe week, lest it 
'ghevia presume to work on Sundsy:” 

sit must be confessed, that the’ tendency of 
the age is to laxity ; and so rapidly is the 
wholesome strictness of primitive times aat- 
ing, that should some antiquary, fifty years 
hence, in exploring his garret rubbish, 
chance to cast his eye on our humble pages, 
We may be surprized to learn that even now 
the Sabbath is observed in the interior of 
New-England, with an almost judicial sever- 
ty. 
. On Saturday afternoon an uncommon bus- 
tle isapparent. The great class of procras- 
tinators are hurrying to and fro to complete 
thie lagging business of the week. The good 
mothers, like Burn’s matron, are plying their 
needles, making *‘ auld claes look amaist 4s 
weel as the new ;” while the domestics, or 
hetp, (we prefer the national descriptive 
term,) are wielding with might and mai, 
their brooms and mops, to make all tidy for 
Sabbath. 

As the day declines, the hum of labor dies 
away, and after the sun a erfect silence 
reigns in every well ong ousehold, and 


rea 
not a foot-fall is heard iting Village street. It 


cannot be denied, that aH the most spiri- 
tual, missing the excitertummt of their ordinary 
occupations, anticipate tte usual bed-time. 


The obvious inference from this fact, is ski!- 
fully avoided by certain ingemious reasoners, 


who allege that the constitution was original: 
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ty so organized as to require an extra quanti- 
ly of sleep on every seventh night. We re- 
se | it to the curious to inquire, how 
this peculiarity wae adjusted, when the first 
Jay of the week was changed from, Saturday. 
to Sunday. 

The Sabbath morning is as peacefulas the 
first hallowed day. Not a human sound is 


heard without the dwelling, and but for the 
lowing of the herds, the crowing of the cocks, : 


and the gossiping of the birds, animal life 
would seem to be extinet, till, at the bidding 
of the church-going bell, the old and young 
issue from their habitations, and with solemn 
demeanor, bend their measured steps to the 
meeting house. 

The family of the minister—the squire— 
the doctor—the merchant—the modest gen- 
try of the village, and the mechanic and la- 
borer, all arrayed in their best ; all meet on 
even ground, and all with the consciousness of 
independence and equality, which breaks 
down the pride of the rich and rescues the 
poor from servility, envy, and discontent. If 
a morning salutation is reciprocated, it is in 
a suppressed voice, and if perchance, nature, 
in some reckless urchin, bursts forth in laugh- 
ter, “my dear, you have forgot it’s Sunday !” 
is the ever ready reproof, 

Though every face wears a solemn aspect, 
we once chanced to see even a deacon’s mus- | 
cles relaxed by the wit of a neighbor, and | 
heard him allege in a half-deprecating, half- 
laughing voice, ‘* the squire is so droll that a 
body must laugh, thougn it be Sabbath day.” 

The farmer’s ample waggon, and thelittle 
one-horse vehicle, bringing in all who reside | 
at an inconvenient walking distance—thatws 
to say, in our riding community, half a 
from the church. It is a pleasing sight to 
those who love to note the happy peculiarities 
of their own Jand, to see the farmer’s daugh- 
ters blooming, intelligent, and well bred, 
pouring out of these homely coaches, with 
their nice white gowns, prunella shoes, leg- 
horn hats, fans, and parasols, and the spruce 
young men with their plaited ruffles, blue 
coats, and yellow buttons. 

The whole community meet as one religious 
family, to offer their devotions at the common 
altar. If there is an outlaw from the society— 
a luckless wight, whose vagrant taste has 
never been subdued, he may be seen stealing 
along the margin of some little brook, far 
away from the condemning observation and 
troublesome admonitions of his fellows. . 

Towards the close of the day or (to borrow | 
a phrase descriptive of his feelings who first 
used it) “ when the Sabbath begins to ada/e,” 
the children cluster about the windows. The 
eyes wander fromtheir catechism to the wes- 
tern sky, and themeh it seems to them as if : 
the sun would g@ver disappear, his broad 
disk does slowly ‘ink behind the mountain, 
and while his last ray lingers on the eastern 
summits, merry voices break forth, and the 


y 


ground resounds with boundless footseps, 
45% 
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The village belle arrays herself for hertwilight 
walk; the boys gather un “the green;”” the lads 

and girls throng to ‘* singing school;” while 
some coy maiden lingers at, home, awajtn 
her expected suitor ;—and all enter upon the 
pleasure of.the evening withas ,eena relish 
as if the day had been a preparatory penance. 


| 
REFLECTIONS ON MARRIAGF,-_ . 
BY A MARKIED MAN, 


The leading features in the character of a good 
woman, are mildness, complaisance, and equani- 
mity of temper. The man, if he be a worthy and 
provident husband, is immersed in 9 thousan 
eares. His mind is agitated, his*memory loaded, 
and his body fatigued. He retires from the bustle 
of the world, chagrined perhaps by disappointment, 
angry at insolent and perfidious ‘people, anét ter- 
rified lest his unavoidable connexions with sueh 
people should make him appear perfidious bim- 
self. -Is this the time fer the wife of his bosom, 
his dearest aud most intimate friend, to add to his 
vexations, to increase the fever of an oxerburthen: 
ed mind, by a contentious tongue, or.a discontent- 
ed brow? Business, in its most prosperdus state, 
is full of anxiety and turmoil. O how. dear to the 
memory of aman is the wife ‘wha clothes 


'face in smiles, who uses gentle expressions, aritt 


who makes her lap soft to reeeive and bush his 
eares to rest. ‘There is not in natdre so fascinating 
an object, as a faithful, tender, and affectionate wife. 
EFFECTS OF FPRIGHT. 

We are indebted to the Boston: Spectator 
for the extracts below, The writer observes, 
‘the following circumstance I know to bea 
fact. It was wrote bya lady of undoubted 
veracity, who was on the spot when the af- 
fair occurred, and may serve as Warning’ to 
those who are fondvef comedy; which t6o of- 
ten turns out a tragedy.” 

In the town of Hampton, in Middlesex, 
Eng. a spot celebrated on account of the 
stately palace erected there bythe magnifi- 
cent Cardinal Wolsey, was kept; some 
since, a young ladies’ boarding schools A 
Miss Courtenay, the only child- of immensely 
wealthy parents, in the county of Hampshire, 
was dne of the scholars. To prevent her 
suffering through life, from the morbid cow- 
ardice to which, from nature and education, 
the softer sex are much prone, her parents 
and teachers bad taken unwearied pams not 
only to brace her mind against the terrors of 
imagination, but of these terrifying realities 
that flesh is heir to. ‘Phey suceeeded effec- 
tually, little. dreaming, peor weak-sighted 
mortals as we até; that this very acquirement 
would one day fifove fatal to her, 

Matilda Courtenay was about sixteen, amia. 
ble, accomplished, and as lovely in her per- 
son as the fabled Houri. Mer disposition. was 
gay as that of the lark—eil and life. 
It was not long ere the young ladies in the 
school discovered this trait-of fearlessness in 
ber character, for Matilda had veen so praised 


she lost no opportunity of displaying it 


by her doating parents for its possession, tha- 
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every possible oceasion. Many were the tricks 
resorted te by her companions with the idea 
of frightening her, such as starting upon her 
from a place of concealment ; making figures 
with vile pbysiognomies painted on them,and 
placing them upon her bed— & mis- 
chievous one goncealéd beneat 
would seize fief foot as she was stepping | to 

e 


- §t. At other times, Dolly, the maid, wou 


hired to get upon the roof and throw brick- 
hats down the chimney. But all was in vain—- 
her listening tormentors heard no sound save 
that of a chuckle or a burst of joyous laugh- 
ter. Almost wearied with the continued fail- 
vure of their experiments, they at length jut 
zipon an-expedient to ftigliten the innocent 
it] by a coup de main. Miss Courtenay had 
en to visit her parents, but was, expect- 
ed at Hampton-that night. A student of me- 
dicine, in the neighbourhood, was prevailed 
upon to bring secretly in the evening a skele- 
ton to the school. The hope at length of 
frightening Miss Courtenay weakened their 
own fears in handling this otherwise appalling 
subject. They fastened it with the tester 
within the curtains, at the foot of the bed, so 
as to conceal it effectually from her observa- 
tion ; but with the conviction that the mo- 
ament the bed should be shaken, by hergetting 
into it, the figure would fall upon her. Ma- 
did not reach Hampton till bed time, but 

im more than usually gay spirits retired to her 


‘apartment, saying to her loved, but mischiev- 


us companions, “ good night, dear girls, 
good night; I have got back, and to-merrew 
we shall have a fine game at romps—good 

ht;? and with a bound was out of sight. 


ni 
T was a cause, nay fwoof them, for Ma-/ 


tilda’s heightened spirits. Henry Melmoth, 
the companion of her childhood, and her bean 
ileal of ali that was perfect in mankind, had 
brought her down in his curricle and four, 
and had whispered something agreeable in 
her ear, and more—had “‘ looked unutterable 
things.’*++Besides, Matilda was by nature be- 
nevolent;.and her parents, aware that she 
would make.no il] use of it, had given her a 
plentiful supply of pocket money—and she 
might buil 
Henry undisturbed, and in her ** mind’s 
eye” di of her wealth on the morrow. 
With this sweetest and most delightful feeling 
of humanity, the desire of performing kind 
actions, Matilda, after praying as fervently as 
a girl of sixteen.could be expected to pray, 
jumped into bed, where we will leave herfor 
the night. 

Early on the following morning, those who 
had. been particularly busy in this crue} affair 
were astir to see.its.effects, and repaired in a 
body to Miss Courtenay’s apartment, with the 
expectation of heari 
‘mesriment, but imagine their surprise and 
horror on finding the sweet girl doubtless’ in 


the very posit 
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the bedstead, | 


castles in the moon, think of 


the joyous bursts of 


ition she laid down, with her eyes | 


ed:and falled up in their sockets; the 


white frous fpaming from her pale mouth, her agi 


nostrils peep distendec, and showing every 
appearance of approaching dissolution—the 
 forefi er and thumb of her right hand held 
a shred or fibre which adhered to the skele. 
ton, whose fleshless arm had fallen across her, 
and its eyeless skull rested on the same pil- 
low with that of the blooming girl. Medical 
assistance. Was called, but alas! too late—her 
extremities were cold—The physician pro- 
nounced that she had fallen inte repeated 
convulsions from affright, and there was no re- 
medy.. ‘In a few moments “‘ life ebbed pulse 
‘Sy pulse away,” and the angel spirit of the 
lovely, but ill-fated Matilda, fled forever ! 
Je" Lay her i’ the earth, 
her fair and unpolluted flesh 
violets spring !” 3 S.H.S 
| CONFESSIONS—or ay 

1 have written, from first to last, in two hun- 
dred and forty-six Albums. In a hundred and ninety- 
five of them I have made love outright to the 
charming proprietors, though two-thirds ef them 
excited no 7 in my naturally cold and pas- 
sionless breast. | have invoked blessing on the 
heads of thirty-three, in the most fervent and af- 


style, some of whom have not known 
an hour previous to the time of my making the 
invocation ; and | have complimented eighteen on 
their possession of unrivalled worth and exaited 
nius, although, to confess the truth, | knew as 
little about the matter as the man in the moon 
Fiity times I have sworn that there is nothing in 
the world equal to a light blue eye, and fifty umes 
Phave sworn that nought in nature can compare 
with a black eye; | have praised bright eyes for 
Mive sunny radiance of jey that flooded every thing 

ae which they fell; and I have praised dim éyes, 
Toe the moonlight melancholy that shone in their 
mid glance. J have vowed sometimes, tie 
trom whose rich bloom the rose might de- 

nve afresh charm, was a thing that I devotedly 
worshipped: and at other times, I have sneered st 
the vermilion cheek, and idolized the snowy pale- 
ness of sensibility whose tears had been so often 
shed for the troubles of life, that they had actually 
washed all the red eolor trom the face. I have 
pvaised high foreheads for their calmness, and low 
foreheads for their passion. I have praised raven 
heir, auburn hair, chesnut hair, and red hair, and 
to. my ineffable horror, I once diseovered that | 
had been eulogising the ambrosial eurls of a lady 
who wore a wig. I have lauded Greeian noses, 
Kpman noses, and pug noses, white noses and red 
noses ; dimpled chins, double chins, and picked 
chins; straight eyebrows and arched eyebrows. 
The consequence of all this has been, that I have 
lost my character for consistency, not only in the 
eatunation of others, but also in my own—l have 
had the reputation of being in love a hundred and 
rae times, though I conscientiously affirm, 
et have not, in reality, been in love with more 


than sixty-seven different persons, and never with 
mére than a half a dozen at once. All my flights 
of faney have been construe@ into serious declara- 
tions of passion—I have escaped tev 
suits for breach of promise, Mpwhich the only w*- 
ms against me wonld hav@peen Albums, and 20 
jury would have infgitily convicted me. 
been called a perjured swain, a breaker of 


| vows, a bypocritical pretender, an anfeeling wretth, 
Chorresco referens!) a Hirt! | 
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OR, RAIN AND SUNSHINE. 


—as we turn our backs 

From our companion, thrown into his grave, 

So his familiars to his buried fortunes 

Shrink all away.” 

‘Why do you keep me for so long a time at 

. the door ?? said Edward F, passionately to his 
wife. TH® night had passed, but its cold 
wind etitered the house, as Mrs. F., with a 
sorrowful heart, undid the lock. 

‘It is late, Edward; andI could not keep 
from slumbering.’ 

He said nothing in return to this: but flung 
himself in a chair, and gazed intently on the 
fire. is son climbed upon his knees, and 
putting his arms around the father’s neck, 
whispered, ‘papa, what has mamma been 
crying for ??—Mr. F. started—shook off 
boy, and said with violence, ‘get to bed, sir; 
what business has your mother to let you be 
up at this hour?’—The poor child’s lower li 
pouted; but he was, at this time, too mu 
frightened to cry. His sister silently took 
him up; and when he had reached his cot 
his warm heart discharged itself of its noigy 
grief. The mother heard his erying, and 


went to bim; but she soon returned to the} 


parlour. She leaned upon her husband and 
thys addressed him ; Edward, I will not up- 
braid you on account of your harshness to 
me—but I implore of you not to act in this 
manner before your ¢hildren. You are not, 
Edward, as you used to be! Those heavy 
eyes tell of wretchedness, as well as of bad 
hours. You wron 
thus to let my hand | 
butat the same time let your heart ky 
singleness in matters of moment.—I am av 
of the kind of society in which you have late-' 
ly indulged. Tell me, Edward, for Heaven’s 
sake tell me !—we are poor—we are reducéd ! 
we are ruined !—is it net so?” 
Edward had not a word for his wife; buta 
man’s tears are more awful than his words. 
‘Well, be it so, Edward! Our children may 
suffer from our fail; but it will redouble my 
exertions for them. And as for myself, you 
do not know me if you think that circumstan- 
ces lessen my feelings for you. A woman’s 
love is like the plant which shows its strength 
the more it is trodden on, Arouse yourself 
my husband—it is true, your father has. cast 
you off, and you are indebted to him in a se- 
nous sum—but he is not all the world ! only 
consider your wife in that light.’ A slight.tap 
was now heard at the door, and Mrs, F. went 
to ascertain the cause; she returned to her 
husband: ‘ Mary is at the door—she says you 
always kissed her befcre she went to bed” 
‘My child—my child,’ said the father; 
“God bless you—I am not well, Mary:—Nay, 
do not speak to me to night; Go torest now 
—give me one of your pretty smiles in the 
a and your father will be happy 
gain. 
Mr. F. too was persuaded by his afféction- 
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me—you wrong yourself,.; 
show I am your wifes poi a person rudely came in. 


ate partner to retire; but sleep and rest were 
not fe® him—his wife and his children had 


once given him fiappy dreams—but now, the 
‘ruin he had upon them wasan awak- 
ening reality, 


When the light of the morning ~ 
above the line of the oppedie 
arose. 

‘Where are you going Edward?—said his 
wife. ‘I have been cofsidering,’ he replied, 
calmly, ‘ and Lam determined to try my fath- 
er. He loved me when F was a boywas 
»proud of me, It is true, I have acted dis- 

| by him. Yesterday I spoke 

harshly of him; but I did not then know my- 
self. Your dear affection, my wife; has com- 
pletely altered me, I never can forget my 
ill treatment towards you; but I will make 
up for it—I will—indeéd will—Nay, do not 
—do not grieve in this way—this is worse to 
me than all—your young ones, my wife—I 
will be back goon.’ 

The children appeared in the bresdkfast 
room. Mary was ready with her smile, and 
thie boy was anxious for the notice of his 
father. After a short space of time, Mr. F. 
returned. 

‘Why so pale, my husband | will your pa- 
rent not assist you, _. 
| ‘We mast indeed sink, my love! He will 
not assistme. He upbraided me ; I did not, 
I could not answer him a word. He spoke 
kindly of you and your little ones, but he 
has cast us off forever.’ 

‘The distressed man had scarcely said this, 
The purport 
of his-visit was soon perceived. Inthe name 
of F.’s father he took possession of the pro- 
perty, ana he had the power to make F. a 

‘You shall not take papa sway,” said the 
littlé-son, at the same time kicking at ‘the 
_ officer. 

‘Mamma,’ whispered Mary, ‘must my fa- 
ther go to prison—won’t they let us go too?’ 

‘Here comes my authority,’ said the depu- 

The elder Mr. F. doggedly placed himself 
in a chatr. . 3 : 

* You shall not take my pape away,’ cried 
out the boy to his grandfather. _— | 

‘ Whatéver may have beer my conduct sir,’ 
said the miserable Edward, ‘this is unkind 
for you. I have not a ifiple feeling for my- 
self. but my wife—my Ghildten—you have no 
right thas to. harrags them, with. Your pre- 

‘Nay, husband,’ responded *think 
not of me. Yourfather caitttet<distress me. 
have not known you from your 
childhood as he has done, but he shal! see 
how I can cling to you——cam he be ptoud oi 
you in your poverty. He has forgntten voor 


thoughtless years.’ 


‘youthful days—he has fost sight Uf fis ‘own 


The old gentleman directed his. awe 
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to leave the room. He then slowly, yet ner- 
-yously answered thus : 
‘Madam—I have not forgotten-my o:vn: 
htless days. I have not forgotten that 
1 once had a wife as amiable and noble minc- 
ed as yourself—and I have not forgotten that 
your husband was her favourite child. An 
old man hides his serrows; but let not the 
world therefore think him unfeeling—espe- 
cially-as that world tanght himso todo. The 
distress [have this moment caused was pre- 
meditated on my part. It has had its full ef- 
fect. A mortal gets to vice by single steps ; | 
and many think the victim must return by-de- 
es. I know Edward’s dispvusition; and 
at with him a single leap is sufficient. That 
‘leap he has taken. He is again inmy memo- 
ry as the favourite of his poor mother—the 
laughing eyed young pet of a—pshaw—of an 
old fool; for why am I crying.’ 
Little Mary had insensibly drawn herself 
towards the old philosopher, and, without 
uttering a word, pressed his hand an! put her 
handkerchief to his eyes—The boy also now 
left his parent walked up to his grandfather, 
and, leaning his elbow on the old man’s knees, 


now her first-born blessing—her first, last, 
and only one, slept—not on the soft bosom 
of a mother’s tenderness—but with the quiet 
dead! Death! Death ! how lovely canst thou 
be! Though pale and lifeless, it wore a smile 
passionless and pure _ the cherub of immor. 
tality—it had nothing of the corpse about it, 
but its whiteness—nothing of the grave, but 
its stillness. So beautiful it seemed like the" 
sportive lamb, decked with a flowery garlani 
for the sacrifice. 1! could fain have lain down 
dy her side in the cold bosom of our commor. 
mother, in the dark and silent valley. 


Thou weepest, childless mother—ah! well 
thou mayst—the Son of God wept at the tom) 
of his friend—and thou mournest thy first. 
born. Hard is it for thee to lay thy lovely 
one low in the damp earth—beneath the cold 
clods of the valley—hard is it to reflect that 
this, thy child of peerless beauty, will never 
more raise its rosy lips to thine, in all the 
fondness of childhood’s warm affection, Al! 
these are recollections that weigh upon the 
soul, even to overpowering. Memory tells 
thee thou art desolate—it tells, too, of playful 
‘pmiles—of a thousand soft and winning ways 


and turning up his round ‘cheek, said, ‘ then} that twine around the mother’s bosom—it 


you won’t take papa away ?” 
‘No! you little impudent rascal—but Ill 
take you away ; and when your mother comes 
for ‘you, I will treat her so well, that [’ll 
make your father follow after.’ 
* “Phus came happiness at the heels of ruin. 
— If hitsbands oftener appreciated the exqui- 
site and heaven-like affection of their wives, 


tells of the sweet wild throbbings of unspeak- 
able bliss, that were thine when softly soothi- 
ing it to slumber and repose. Now, the foli- 
age of the cypress will be its shelter, and the 
narrow house its abiding place—the nursery 
will no more resound with its gladsome mirth 
—the cradle in which it had so often reposed 
4m quiet is now desolate-—Thou weepest 


many happier firesides would be seén. One:|.ehildless mother. 


tn live and one in mind, ought to be the mot- 
“to of every married pair, And fathers woul® 
many times check improvidence, if they were 
to make use of affection and kindness rather 
than prejudice and strictness, 
THE BURIAL. 

Phere was joy on ,earth—the twittering 
swallow, as it darted along in sunshine and 
shade, heeded not the bitter wailings of aftlic- 
tion and distress—the wild bird in its noise- 
less flight, softly silent as falls the snow-flake, 
geemed unmindful of wo, as it flashed its 
wing across the vision, like a thought of a 
dream during the hushed hour of midnight, 
and vanished as suddenly.—To me the sight of 
their joyous felicity brought no gladness—the 
sounds of their mirth-fell cold upon the heart 
—it seeméd but bitter mockery; and ween 

of days departed. The bright and laughing 
skies seemed insensible that they were smil- 
ing over ruin and decay ; that one of hope’s 
fairest, sweetest flewers, had drooped and 
-ched; and that now-—even now—was to be 
m the earth’s cold bagem. | 

1 had seen the child in its guileless beauty, 
wheén it was a thing all glowing with health, 
imnocence and joy—I had seen it folded in 
the arms of her that bore it in all the over- 


j whelming fondness of a mother’s love, But 


~The last look. The time is come when 
‘qe may gaze once more upon her sleeping 
‘boy, ere the pall is settled upon his lifeless 
brow. Oh! the bitter agony of that moment— 
one long burning kiss upon his marble fore- 


head, and he is shut from her view. In the 


futiness of her grief she says, 


No more, my baby, shalt thou lie 

With drowsy smile, and half shut eye— 
Pillowed upon thy mother’s breast, 
Serenely sinking into rest. 

For God hath laid thee down to sleep, 
Like a pure pear! beneath the deep! 


Look abroad, fond mother, upon the ways 
of sinful men, and repime no more that God 
hath made thy child an angel in the regions 
of bliss. Now his song mingles with the 
thanksgiving of the blest! sanctified, safe, and 
sécure from the stormy blasts of iniquity, 
with him who is from everlasting ! 


The long train of weeping friends gathered 
ronnd a fresh dug grave, The coffin was 
lowered into its final reSting place, in the 
vale of solitude and silence—the spirit of him 
-who was so lovely here had, long ere this, 
crossed the dark waters—and is safely landed 
upon the flowery coast of a world of fadeless 
bleom. 
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EMILY'S GHOST. 


The scorching rays of the sun of a long 
summer’s day in June, had been resting on m 
head, bringing forth perspiration in no smail 
degree ; fatigue which | began to experience, 
was also manifested in the appemrance, as 
well as the slow and measured pace of my 
horse, who since the rising sun had travelled 
some thirty miles—it was an hour before sun- 
set, and a dark cloud was seen rising from the 
western horizon, meeting tn its course, the 
regular approach of the sun, until it gradu- 
ally hid it from view, and caused a sudden 
shade on the earth ; I had let fall the reins on | 
the horse’s neck, and my attention was fixed 
on the cloud as it arose in its grandeur, when 
the darkness occasioned by the sun’s eclipse, 
awaked me to my situation, and I looked 
around fora home to shelter me from the 
threatening storm. ‘Through the trees some 
distance on the side of the road, I beheld 
smoke curling from a chimney, and quickened 
my pace in that direction, and as I approach- 
ed the gate, it was flung open by a lad who 
had observed me in the path to the house. 
My appearance attracted the attention of the 
inmates of the dwelling, who stood gazing 
trom the door, and when I had approached 
within a few steps from the house, an elderly 
man advanced to meet me; tothe enquiry, 
whether I could be accommodated for the 
night, a pleasant reply in the affirmative was 
made—l dismounted, and my horse was led to 
the stable. 


‘The cloud had spread far and Wide, and 
the thunder’s loud voice had approached neg; 
the cattle moved towards the shed, and t 
birds appeared restless in their flight; the 
horses in the field snorted and plunged with 
rapid speed as the lightning flashedein their 
faces, ** Its going to be no small storm,” said 
the farmer, and a sudden streak of livid fine 
burst upon our view, accompanied by an in- 
stantaneous peal of most terrific thunder ,; 
the dog moved towards the dwelling and curl- 
ed himself in the chimney, and the old man 
shrugged up his shoulders, ‘* Had not you bet- 
ter come in,”’ said a venerable looking old lady 
who sat with her hands folded, and her coun- 
tenance expressing all the symptoms of exces- 
sive fear, The storm raged with unabated fury, 
and as its terrific grandeur progressed, a so- 
lemn and impressive silence was observed, in- 
terrupted only by the sudden and involuntary 
‘oh me” of the old lady, as the vivid fash 
apparently lodged in the room, and the awful 
crash which followed, seemed to shake the 
centre of the dwelling. 

_ Asudden scream, proceeding from the ad- 
joining apartment, accompanied the last tre- 
mendous explosion, and we hastened to the 
spot, and beheld a little girl, her hands were 
clasped together and her eyes intensely fixed, 
Sazing through the opened window, as she 
exclaimed, ** See it is, hark, ohit is her sweet, 
eweet yoice, and the harp, and her snowy | 
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| white hands; see, she dances, her hair is loose 
on her neck, she’s gone behind the. big wab- 
nut.” The unconnected remarks, and wild and 
singular appearance of the girl, attracted my 
attention to the-spot, on which she seemed to 
gaze, but+I beheld nought but the dark shade 
of trees, the lightning’s glare momentarily ¢x- 
posing to view their huge and majestic trunks, 
and far spreading limbs, which formed the 
thick and masgsy woods. The little girl had 
now hid her face beneath the apron of the 
old lady, and a solemn silence was again ob- 
served, and the mysterious loks of those 
around me, seemed to add to the.awfulness of 
the moment, and forbade me to utter a word 
by way of — an explanation of the sin- 
gular scene I had just witnessed. 

As the clouds began to break, and. hose 
their dark and gloomy appearance, the light 
ning’s glare became less frequent.and faint, 
the thunder relied at a distance, losing much 


| of its terrific sound ; the last rays of the sun, 


which was about to set, cast their light through 
the clouds, as they disappeared from the wes 
tern horizon, forming in the east, the vaniegat- 
.ed arch of the rainbow, and opening a new 
aspect to the surrounding scene ; the fearful 
looks of ‘the cottagers disappeared with the 
storm, and the old woman addressing herself 
to me, said she “ was dreadfully frightened ;” 
and the old man eneouraged by the veice of 
his companion, said “ that in all his days, he 
had never witnessed a storm so dreadful ;” 
but as no mention was made of the conduct 


4 of the little girl, T enquired the.cause of it— 


Ah,” said the old Indy,“ it wag Emily’s Ghost, 
poor creature, she is seen when 
thunders and storms, dancing in the woods ; 


ah; she was a lovely creature; se. 00d, and 


could yeu only have seen her when she used 
to skip about the woods, singing under the 
big walnut—but poor sowl.she’s gone wo 
ano.her world;” and as the old woman wiped 
with her apron, a tear from her wrinkled 
cheek, she said, “I will tell you all about it, 
sir, if you are not too tired.” Having given 
my consent to her proposal, she continued, 
‘‘ Mr. Gartley, who owns all this place, and it , 
is a very large tract of land, it runs a great 
way back; well, he used to live, in the sum 
mer, in the great house on the hill, but you 
cannot see the house from here for the trees ; 
he had two sons who both went far away from 
home when they wefe very young. Emily 
was the only daughter of Mr. Gartley, she 
was not more than 16 years old, and every 
body will tell you she was so handsome, but 
she was not Proud, for often she came to 
our little home, and would tallas friend- 
ly as if she Was like one of us; well, she had 
a great many beauxs, and sometimes when a 
reat number of young persons were here, 
ey would dance in the Piazza and walk and 
ramble in the woods, and they seemed so hap- 
py that it did one’s heart good to see them, 


and then Mr. Gartléy used to be so fond of / 


iseeing them dance, and amuse themselves. ; 
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Well, there was a young man who did not 
often dance with Emily, but he used to come 
out here alone, and Emily and him would* 
walk through the woods and fields together 
and seemed. so. earnest in talking, that I 
thought there was some love work going on, 
and when I plagued her about him, her face 
would redden all over like her rosy cheeks, 
and she would run off laughing ; well, things 
went on so for a long time, and it was given 
out that Emily and Charles Worthington (for 
that was his name,)} was soon to be married, 
and great preparations were making for the 
wedding day; the wedding dress and all was 
prepared, when one morning, Mr. Worthing: 
ton’s servant-man came riding out, with a let-' 
ter to Miss Emily; ah me, I cannot tell you of 
the change that took place; well, Emily open- 
ed the letter, and before she read it, she scream- 
ed out and fell on the floor as if she was dead, 
and it was a long time before she opened her 
eyes, and although the Docter done all he 
could to make her recover, yet when she 
came tog, she did nothing but scream and cry 
for Charles, and poor creature she never was 
hegself again. It was not long before her 
rosy cheeks were as white as lilies, and her 
beautiful blue eyes would stare as if they 
looked at you, yet could not see any thing, 
for you might pass by the place they looked 
at without being noticed ; she would tear her 
long curling hair, and when you would meet 
“her, she talked so strange, and would start 
and jump at every sound, that oh it was a 
cruel sight, I dont wonder her poor father 
&% $9 low apirited and altered in his. ways; 
but I forgot-tertell youewhat.was in the letter; 
it was from Charles, saying he was going to 
fight a duel, and this letter would be sent to 
her if he.was wounded, and he was killed on 
the ape well, it was just as Mr. Gartley 
was about to move to tewn, and the leaves 
began to fall, that Emily was one morning 
found, poor creature, she was found hanging 
to the big walgut trec—it was for loye, oh 
yes, it was for love, that made her do it; oh 
my sir, the place has never been like it used 
to be ever since; Mr. Gartley does not now 
live out here, and the ¢reat house is rotting and 
decaying, and the big walnut tree is haunted 
with the Ghost of Emily.” 

i had listened to the earnest tale of the old 
lady, in her own simple language, with the nu- 
merous “ wells” until I had almost forgotten 
I was fatigued; having taken some refresh- 
ments, { retited to bed, determined, should I 
be permitted to arise inthe morning, to visit 
the former dwelling of Emily. 

Beforqghe sun had spread its beams on the 
works of nature, I had ‘arisen, and having vi- 
sited my herse, directed my steps toward the 
great house on the hill. As I left the valley in 
which stoed’the humble dwelling of the far- 
mer, and asceftided, the house arose rradually 
to my view, gid a melancholy feeling of re- 
gret crossed my mind as my eyes tested on 
the wasting remains of a once splendid edi- 
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fice. The boards which were torn from the 
floor of the Piazza, told that the dancer, of 
which the old lady had spoken, hal long ceased, 
and the door which led to it, bore evident 
marks that it had not recently moved on its 
hinges; the wild jessamine, and the woodbine, 
entwined around its portals, and reared their 
heads about the windows, the shutters of 
several of which had dropped from their fas. 
tenings, and through the casement of one of 
these I entered the parlour ; the echo of my 
steps impressed strikingly the solitude of the 
place. I had never before beheld the spot, and 
my feet for the first time trod the floor, 
yet, I could look back, and reflect on the 
‘changes that a few years must have produced 
with the former inmates of the dwelling, and 
on the, house itself. Emily’s ghost danced 
before me, not as the phantom spirit of ano- 
ther world, but as the gay and lively creature 
described in the simple tale of the old wo- 
man ; I could fancy the swelling tone of the 
piano, the silvery voice of her whose grace- 
ful touch produced the effect, or, the wild 
and giddy laugh re-echoing through the hall; 
the lively countenance, where care had no 
concern, expressive of a heart that knew no 
sorrow. Emily’s ghost again crossed my 
mind as the object of a father’s care, as a ten- 
der bud unfolding its beauties to surrounding 
friends ; one whose charms had enkindled the 
flame of youthful love, whose bosom cherish- 
|ed its holy fire, whose blushing checks ex- 
posed the true feeling of the heart; my> 
thoughts would follow her through the woods, 
as she listened to, and fondly cherished ail 
ethe hopes as pourtrayed by the extrayagant 
pencil of a lover; and as I left the deserted 
‘mansion, where no longer was heard the 
sound of footsteps, or the voice of music, ex- 
cept that of the noisy cricket, and warbling 
birds, the big walnut tree stood before. me, 
in all its majesty, its noble trunk and massy 
fimbs waving heavily in the breeze, and Em- 
ly’s Ghost, yea, the Ghost of Emily, was alive 
ia my imagination; the wild, unsettled eye 
caused an agony in my feelings ; the pale and 
ghastly visage imparted a dread, and the ul- 
natural shrieks that filled the air caused my 
whole frame to tremble it was the reverse of 
all that was beautiful and pleasant; it was 
the unearthly imaginary image of ceatb, 
ked bones and horrid grimace ; the bold tr 
umphant voice, that beauty, the most interes’ 
ing ; love, the most tender, are but vapours 
when embraced by his ever powerful arm. 
VIRGINIUS. 


a 


GAMING. 


Of all the vices to which men are given, 
there is none which is more dreadful m ¥s 
consequences, or more ceftain to involve the 
unhappy devotee in ruin, than that of gaming. 
Itis the harbinger of almost every crime, " 
begets intemperance, it renders the heat’ 
caltous to the finer feelings; it produces mort 
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of disease, and prostrates man below the lev- 
el of the brute creation.— We well remember 
the fate Of one, who was the companion of 
our juvenile days, and whose dawning genius 
bespoke for him the honors of the world. 
Fortune smiled upon his birth, and ere he 
had reached his majority, his father died, and 
left him a handsome fortune. At first, he 
devoted himself to habits of industry, and 
was esteemed as one of the most promising 
young merchants of the community; and all 
who knew him, predicted his future excel- 
lence and greatness.—Unfortunately, at the 
instance of some associate, he one night con- 
sented to visit a gaming house ; and in a mo- 
ment became so enraptured with play, that 
he assumed the vocation of a professed game- 
ster. His business was suspended, and the 
gaming table was his only place. of resort. 
Next came habits of intemperance, and with 
them the loss of reason and respectability. 
ina little while his fortune was squandered, 
and in the short space of a year, he was pros- 
trated on a bed of sickness; and ere he had 
attained the age of twenty five, descended to 
an untimely grave, covered with ignominy 
and disgrace. 

A day or two before he bade the waking 
world good night, we visited him, when, as 
he pressed our hand, his bosom was agonized 
with ten thousand thorns; and in a moment 
of phrenzy, he uttered the most appalling 
curses that mortal ever listened to—and im- 
plored the wrath of Heaven to descend upon 
him, who first introduced him to the resorts 
ofthe gamester. A young wife, once happy 
snd with a fair prospect before her, stood 
weeping by his bed side, whilst his infant 
child wept, as it listened to the phrenzied 
cjaculations of the lost and abandoned game, 
sier.—Literary Cadet. 


COUNT VITELESCHLI 


There was living in 1786 at Brescia, Count 
Viteleschi, a most singular man, and whose 
energy seemed to belong to the middle ages. 
All that | have heard of him announced him 
to be a character similar to that of Castruccio 
Vasiracani, Ashe was only a private individu- 
‘l, bis character showed itself in dissipating 
fortune in the most extraordinary way, 
committing a thousand follies to please the 
woman that he loved, and killing his rivals.— 
As he was one day walking with his mistress, 
+ man happened to look at her: ‘* Cast down 
your eyes,” cried Viteleschi ; the man continu- 
ng to look at her, Viteleschi shot him on the 
spot. Adventures of this kind were looked 
but as peccadilloes in a rich patrician— 
Sut Viteleschi having killed a distant relation 
of the noble Venetian family of Bragadin, was 
‘rrested and thrown into the famous prison at 
Venice, near the ponte dei sospiri. Viteleschi, 
Who was a very handsome man, and not de- 
Void of eloquence, set about ing the 


ahd intellectual abstraction; it is the author | 
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jailor’s wife. The jailor, suspecting the in- 
trigue, loaded him with irons. Viteleschi, 
though in solitary confinement, in chains, and 
without money, soon succéeded in interesting 
his persecutor, though a juilor an@ jealous. 
This man used to pass two hours every day 
with his prisoner. On one occasion, Viteles- 
chi said to him : ** What torments me most is, 
that whilst ham here rotting in.chains, my ene- 
my is strutting about Brescia; Oh, if Icould 
but kill him and then dies” These-fine senti- 
ments touched the jailor, who said to him: 
will give you your liberty for four days.” 
The Count fell upon his neck, and on thie fol- 
lowing Friday evening quitted the prison. 
A gondola passed him to Mestre, where a sé- 
diola with relays awaited him. He arrived at 
Brescia at three o’clock in the afternoon of 
Sunday, and took his post near the church- 
door. As his enemy came out from Vespers 
he stretched him dead with a shot from a car- 
bine. Not one ef the by-standers thought of 
arresting Count Veteleschi, who calmly re- 
turned to his sediola, and was back in*prison 
on Tuesday evening. The Seigneure of Ve- 
nice were soon informed of this new murder, 
and Count Viteleschi was brought before 
them, scarcely able to hold himself up, so €n- 
feebled was he by confinement. On the &c. 
cusation being read: *f How many witnesses 
have signed this new calumny?” asked Vite. 
eschi, with asepulchral voice. ‘* More than 
200,” was the answer. ‘* Your Excellene- 
cies know, however, that on Sunday fast, the 
day of the murder, | was in the curse@ prison; 
you may now see how numerous aremy ene. 
mies.’ This reasoning shook some of the old 
Judges, the young ones favored Viteleschi on 
account of the singularity of his character, 
and in a short time, owing to this fresh mur- 
der, he was set at liberty. A year gfter, the 
jailor received, through the hands. ¢fa priest, 
one hundred and eighty thousand livres, 


{ (about 60,000 francs,) the price of the sole 


remaining unmortgaged propegty that Vite- 
leschi possessed. This determaned, impas- 
sioned, and extraordinary andividual, whose 
life would make a most mteresting yolume, 
livéd tc a good old age, the ternor of ail his 
neighbours. A curious story is told of his 
having lived concealed *for fifteen days in 
chimney, for the purpose of watching his 
mistress, whom to his great jay he found 
faithful. She was in the habit of receiving 
the visits of arich young man who had. €n- 
amoured her, but whom she was desirous of 
securing as a husband fer her daughter. 
Viteleschi, convinced of her innocence, dren- 
ped suddenly from the chimney, andwaid to 
the astonished young YouAave had 
a most fortunate escape ; see what it is ta. 
have to do with a man of probity! Another 
in my place would have killed you without 
verifying the fact... He once at the appreach: 
of Easter, made one of his retammers to 
be in @ricula mortis, and send gone: 
fessor Of this same mistress; 
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having partaken of some refreshments in 
which opium had been mixed, fell asleep ; 
when Viteleschi borrowed his clothes, in 
which he disguised himself and repaired to 
the church, whither he knew his mistress 


was to go that day to make her confession. — 
Stendahl's Rome, Naples and Florence. 


THE FISHERMAN’S TALE. 


There is a village in Scotland called Gour- 
loch, situated on the shore of a fine bay, about 


three or four miles from the town of Deling- 


burn, and inhabited mostly by fishermen, who 
let part of their houses in the summer months 
to people who resort thither for the purpose 
of bathing. 

There is perhaps no other part of Scotland, 
ot of the British Islands, which present so 
much richness and variety of scenery. From 
the summit ofa hill of very precipitous ascent, 
a little way east of the village, the view 1s 
particularly fine, embracing an extent of 
country®inusual in such situations, where in- 
tervention of mountains commonly shuts in 
the landscape too abruptly. 


When descending one day during my visit 
to the west country from this commanding 
spot, I sat down, wearied with the exertion, 
on a huge isolated rock, near the narrow 
path by which alone the hill is accessible. 


_.. Onthe stone were inscribed in rude charac- 
- ters the words, ** Rest and be thankful!” 


which I felt to be exceedingly appropriate. 
Presently an elderly man, of a grave aspect 
and a maritime appearance, winding slowly 
up the hill, came and sat down near me on 
the rock. I guessed him to be one of the 
better class of fishermen from the village, 
who had purchased with the toil of his youth 
and his manhood, a little breathing time to 
isok about him in the evening of his days, ere 
the coming of the night. After the usual 
salutations, we fell into a discourse, and | 
found him to he a man who had looked well 
avout him in his pilgrimage, and reasoned up- 
on things and feelings—not living as the 
brutes that perish. 


After a pause in the conversation, he re. 


_ marked, as I thought, in somewhat a disjoin- 


ted, manner, “ fs it not strange, sir, thoughts 
that sometimes come into the brain of man— 
sleeping or waking, like a breath of wind that 
blows across his bosom, coming he knows 
not whence, and going he knows not whi- 
ther—and yet unlike the wind, that ruffies 


‘not the skin it touches, they leave behind 


them an impression anda feeling, and are as 
things real and authentic, and may become 
te springs of human action, and mingle in 
the thread of human déstiny ?”’ 

“ Strange,” said I, ““igdeed! It has been 
my fortune more than once to be a witness of 
occurrences, which brought home to me re- 
flections of that nature, with a solemn earh- 
eatness I thought toturn aside. But it seems 
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to me that your remark, though of a genera. 
nature, must have been made in mental refer] 
ence to some particular thing, and I would 
fain crave to know what it is.” 

“You are right,” said he; “I was thinking 
at the moment of something which has sat, for 
many days past, like a mill.stone on my mind ; 
and I will tell it to you with pleasure.” 

So l edged myself closer to him on the 
stone; that I might hear the better ; and with. 
out more preamble, the Scottish fisherman be. 
gan his story, as nearly as I remember, in the 

ollowing words : 

** About six months ago, a wedding took 
place in our village, and a more comely and 


| better looked-on couple never came together. 


Mr. Douglas, though the son of a poor man, 
had been an officer in the army, an ensign, 
I’m thinking ; and when his regiment was dis- 
banded, he came here t» live on his hnalf-pay, 
and whatever little else he might have. Jea- 
nie Stuart, at the time, was staying with an 
uncle, one of our folk, her parents having 
been taken away from her; and made up for 
her board, as far as she could, by going in the 
summer seasons to sew in the families that 
come out then like clocks from the holes and 
corners of the great towns, to wash them- 
selves in the caller sea. So gentle she was, 
and calm in her deportment, and so fain to 
look on withal, that even these nobility of the 
loom and the sugar-hogsliead thought it no 
dishonor to have her among them ; and un- 
knowingly, as it were, fhey treated her just 
as if she had been of tife same human meyli 
with themselves. 

‘Well, they soon got acquainted, our Jea- 
pie and Mr. Douglas, and the end of it they 

ére married. They lived in a house there, 
yust beyond the point that you may see forms 
the opposite angle of the bay, not far from a 
place called Kempuckstane; and Mr. Douglas 
just employed himself, like any of the rest of 
us, in fishing, and daundering about, ‘and 
mending his nets, and such like. Jeame was 
now a happy woman, for she had aye a min( 
above the commonalty ; and I am bold to say, 
thought her stay long enough among these 
would-be gentry, where she sat many a wea- 
risome day, and would fain have retired from 
their foolishness into the strength and green- 
ness of her own sou!, 

**But now she had a companion and an 
equal, and indeed a superior; for Mr. Douglas 
had seen the world, and could while away 
the time in discoursing of the perils he had 
seen and heard tell of in foreign lands, — 
s{tange people and unknown tongues. 
Jeanie listened and listened, and thought her 
husband the first of mankind. She clung to 
him as the honeysuckle clings to the tree; 
his pleasure was her pleasure, his sorrow wes 
her sorrow, and his bare word was her law. 
One day, about two weeks ago, she ap 
dull and dispirited, and complained of a touch 
of the head-ache ; on which Mr. Douglas 9d- 
vised her to go to bed and rest herself awhile, 
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wbich she said she would do; and having 


some business in the village, he went out. 

“On coming back, however, in the fore- 
noon, he found her just in the same spot, lean- 
ing her head on her hand; but she told him 
she was better, and that it was nothing at all. 
He then began to get his nets reddy, saying 
he was going out with some lads of the vil- 
lage to the deep-sea ae and would be 
back the next day. She looked at him long 
and strangely, as if wondering at what he 
was doing, and understanding not any thing 
that was going on. But finally, when he 
came to kiss her and bid her good bye, she 
threw her arms round him, and when he 
would have gone she held him fast, and her 
bosom heaved as if her heart would break— 
but still she said nothing. 

‘** What can be the matter with you, Jea- 
nie?’ said Mr. Douglas. 

‘€Stav with me to-day!’ said she at last ; 
‘depart not this night—just this one night—it 
is not much to ask—and to morrow I will not 
be your hindrance a moment.’ 

‘But Mr. Douglas was vexed at such folly, 
and she could answer nothing better to this 
question than that a thought had come into 
her head and she could not help it. So he 
resolved to go, and he kissed her, and threw 
his nets on his shoulder, and went away. For 
some minutes after, Jeanie stood just on the 
same spot, looking at the door where he had 
gone out, and then began to tremble all over 
uke the leaf ofa tree; at length coming to 
herself with a start, she knelt down on both 
knees, and throwing back her hair over her 
forehead, turned her face towards heavefi, 
and prayed with a loud voice to the Alntigh- 
ty, ‘that she might still have her husband in 
herarms that night.’ For some moments she re- 
mained motionless and silent in the same atti- 
tude, till at length a sort of brightness resem- 
bling a calm smile, passed over her counte- 
nance, like a gleam of sunshine on the 
smooth sea, and bending her head low and 
reverently, she rose up. She then went as 
usual about her household affairs, and ap- 


peared not any thing discomposed, but as tran- 


quil and happy as if nothing had happened. 

“Now the weather was fine and calm in 
the morning, but towards the afternoon it 
came on to blow; and indeed the air, had 
been so sultry all day, that the old seafarers 
might easily tell there would be a racket of 
the elements before long. 

‘* As the wind, however, had been rather 
contrary, it was supposed that the boats 
could not have got far enough out to be in 
the mischief, but would put back when they 
Saw the signs in the sky. 

_‘* And in the mean time the wind increased 
till towards night, it blew as hard a gale as we 
have seen in these parts for a long time, the 
ships out there, at the tail of the bank, were 
driven from their moorings, and two of them 
stranded on their beam-ends, on the other side. 
Every stick and stitch on the sea made for any 
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port they could find ; and as the night came 
on in darkness and thunder, it was a scene 
that might cower even the hearts that had 
been brought up on the water as if it wis 
their proper element, and been familiar with 
the voice of the tempest from their yout¢ 
days. There was a sad lamenting and mur- 
muring then among the womenfolk, especial- 
ly them that were kith or kin to the lads on 
the sea ; and they werit to one anothér’s hou- 
ses in the midst of the storm and the rain, 
and put in their pale faces through the dark- 
ness a8 if searching for hope and comfort, 
and drawing nearer to one another like a 
flock of frightened sheep in their fellowship 


Of grief and fear. But there was one who, 


stirred not from her home, and who felt aie 
terror at the shrieking of the night storm, and 
sought no comfort in the countenance of man 
—and that was the wife of Mr. Douglas.—She 
sometimes, indeed, listened to the howling of 
the sea, that came by fits on her ear like the 
voice of the water kelpie, and, starting, 
would lay down her work for a moment ; but 
then she remembered the prayer she had 
prayed to Him who holds the reins of the 
tempest in his hands, and who says to the 
roaring waters, ‘ Be still,’ and they are still ; 
and the glorious balm she had felt to sink 
into her heart at that moment of high and ho- 
ly communion, even like the dew of heaven 
on a parched land. So hersoul was comfcr- 
ted, and she said to herself, ‘God is not a 
man that he can lie ;’ and she rested on this 
assurance as on a rock, and laughed to scorn 
the trembling of ber woman’s bosom—for 
why? The anchor of her hope was in hea- 
ven, and what earthly storm was so mighty as 
to remove it ? Then she got up and put the 
room in order, and placed her husband’s 
shoes to air at the fireside, and stirré@ up the 
fueh and drew in the arm-chair for hefiaweary 
and storm-beaten mariner. Then would she 
listen at the door,and look out into tlie night 
for his coming ; bat could hear-no sound save 
the voice of the ‘Waters and the footstep of 
the tempest as he rushed along..the deep. 
She then went in again, and walked to and 
fro in the room with restless st€p, but.an un- 
blanched cheek. At last the neighbours 
came to her house, knowing that her husband 
was one of them that had cone out ‘that day, 
and told her that they were going te-walk 
down to the Clough, even in the mirk hour, 
to try if they could not hear some news of the 
boats. So she went with them, and we walk- 
ed all together along the road, it might be 
some twenty or thirty of us; but it was re- 
marked that though she came not hurriedly 
nor in fear, yet she had not even throwa her 
cloak on her shotidets to defend her from 


the night air, but came forth with her head 


uncovered, and ‘in her téaal raiment. of white, 
like a bride of the altar, ASw¢ passed along, 
it must have been a strajge sight to sce*so 
many pale faces by the red flare OF the tor- 
ches they carried, and to hear $0 many human 
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wailings filling up the pauses of the storm ; 
but at the head of our melancholy procession 
there was a calm heart and a firm step, and 
they were Jeanie’s. Sometimes, indeed, she 
would look back as some cry of womanish 
foreboding from behind would smite on her 
ear, and strange thoughts would crowd into 
her mind ; and once she was heard to mutter, 
if her prayer had but saved her husband, to 
hind some other innocent victim on the mys- 
tericus altar of wrath! and she stopped for a 
moment, as if in anguish at the wild imagina- 
tion. 
where the lighthouse is built, sounds were 
heard distinctly on the shore, and we waved 
the torches in the air and gave a great shoul, 
which was answered by the kent voices; for 
they were some of our own people, and our 
journey wasat anend. A number of us then 
went on before, and groped our way among 
the rocks as well as we could for the dark- 
ness; but a woeful tale met our ear; for one 
of the boats had been shattered to pieces while 
emaieavoring to land there, and when they arri- 
ved they were just dragging the body of acom- 
race stiff and stark from the sea. When the 
women behind heard it, there was a terrible 
cry of dismay, for no one knew but it might 
have been her own brother or son; and some 
who held torches dropped them for fear, 
trembling to have the terrors of their hearts 
confirmed. There was one, however, who 
stood ¢aim and unmoved by the side of the 
Gead body. She spoke some words of holy 
comfort to the women, and they were silent 
at her voice. She then stepped lightly for- 
ward and took a torch from the trembling 
hand that held it, and bent down with it be- 
side the corpse.. As the light feil one mo- 
ment on her own fair face, it showed no signs 
of womanish feeling at the sight and touch of 
mortality ; a bright and lovely bloom giowed 
on her cheek, anda heavenly lustre burned 
in her eye; and asshe knelt there, her long 
hair floating far on the storm, there was that 
in her look which drew the gaze even of that 
tertified.group from the object of their doubt 
and dread. The next moment the light 
streamed on the face of the dead—the torch 
dropped from her hand—and she fell on the 
- body of her husband. 

“ Her prayer was granted. She held her 
husband in her arms that night, and, although 
no struggles of parting life were heard or 
seen, she died on his breast.’ 


THE ANCIENT PERSIANS. 


Time has spared us no mental production 
of the ancient Persians, unless we reckon as 
such the Zenda Vesta, or so called works of 
Zoriaster; but the authenticity of that com- 
position is apocryy hal, and thé greatest part 
of its ideasamay be suspected to be Brahmi- 
nical or Christian. 

't would be unjust to suppose thata people 
so ancientas the Persians; who have produc- 


But now, as we drew nearet the rocks 
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ed so many beautiful poets, and whose ro. 
mantic letters were objects of jealousy even 
to the preachers of the Koran, have not con- 
tributed their share to the general crowd of 
those fictions which have migrated like 
spirits over the face ofthe world, but of their 
high culture in remote antiquity there are no 
proofs. 

The Persians conquered Babylon, and found. 
edan empire reaching from the Indus to the 
Mediterranean, which lasted, however, only 
two centuries. Their government was not a 
body politic, but a monstrous power cement- 
ed by the blood of a hundred nations, ‘They 
ravaged Egypt and Sidon, and they would 
have ravaged Greece; but faith has taken 
vengeance on their memory, and it now sur- 
vives only as a mound of ruin to give a higher 
basis to the column of Greek renown. 


CONFESSIONS 
OF AN UNEXECUTED FEMICIDE. 


A deeply affecting narrative, under the 
| above title has just issued from the Glasgow 
press. It is declared to be fiction.” I: 
is published according to the will of “ William 
M. Esq. of the county of Stirling, Scotland,” 
for the purpose of deterring others ‘* from the 
commission of a similar sin, by the thought, 
that ifthey escape the punishment of the law, 
they are sure to meet with that of a racked 
and harassed conscience.” The Confessicns 
are powerfully written and seliom have we 
read a more touching narrative than that 
» hich is contained in the work before us. We 
Insert an extract from the first part of the 
Confessions: 

‘©! wenty-years, and the vision still haunts 
me! Yes, it is twenty years since I perpetrat- 
ed that crime which has poisoned my exis: 
tence, and thrown over it a cloud of unuttere- 
+ble sorrow. All other crimes may sleep, but 

iniquity like mine never can. The worm 
that dies not preys upon my heart: I am the 
victim of remorse. 

My house stood in the midst of a plantation 
of elmand pine. Its situation was considered 
romantic by those who had an eye for the 
beauties of nature, but such I never had, [* 
was a large isolated building, white and airy 
in its appearance, and decorated in front with 
a portico of four lonic pillars. Before the 
door was a plot of green ground, borderec 
with flowers, and in the centre of this a four- 
tein of clear water. Behind the mansion 
house there was a spacious garden, and about 
fifty yards to the right flowed a little river, 

| murmuring among rocks, and shaded over by 
bowers of the birch and chesnut tree. 

Few places were so retired ‘and beautiful, 
and here, if my miserable tone of mind hac 
permitted, I must have been happy. Eyhac 
no companion but an only sister, and Heaves 


assuredly never formed two beings: so Com- 
pletely different as we. Poor Eliza, she 
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every thing that is amiable in woman. Fair, 
beautifully proportioned, and graceful in her 
movements, beyond even the most gifted of her 
sex; her light and airy form, her blue, deep 
blue eye; her lip ever crossed with smiles, and 
her complexion clear as heaven itself. Of all 
these things I could speak, but it avails not. 
They are gone, and nothing save their re- 
membrance remains behind, Memory may 
do much to hallow even the divinest beauty, 
and imagination may touch with more deli- 
cate hues what the former brings up from the 
depths of time, but their fairy power were 
useless here. My sister had a form and a 
mind which fancy never excelled, even in 
her brightest dreams. 

Strauge to say, she loved me. I say strange, 
for what heart but that of an angel could 
bear affection towards a being so malignant ; 
so horribly wicked as LI! I can now recall how 
harshly L returned all her little acts of Kind- 
jess, She would try, by every art, to bring 
from me some deed of tenderness. She 
would smile, and come out with some mirth- 
ful story. She would sit down before me, 
and throw her delicate arms around my neck 
in a mood of gaiety and love. She would flat- 
ter me, and watch over my concerns, and an- 
ticipate my wishes, but all in vain. My un- 
cratetul heart refused te acknowledge her at- 
tentions: her fondness became painful to me, 
and I repulsed her. Nor when I was stretch- 
eluaa bed ef siekness cid her tenderness 
ubate. When the burning fever rioted in my 
veins, and but a step lay between me and 
eternity, she attended me with more than a 
mother’s care. Night after night she sat 
watching over my couch. Ihave seen hep, 
when she little thought I so remarked, weep- 
ig in my dimly illumined chamber; and rais- 
ing her fair hands to Heaven in supplication 
jot my recovery. And when I did recover, 
wio can paint the joy that lighted up her 
beautiful countenance! All saw it with de- 
light save one, and that was her wretched 
and ungrateful brother. ; 

She had a friend named Mary Elliston, also 
a beautiful girl. Their friendship had com. 
menced in childhood, and their souls were 
knit closer by succeeding years. Mary lived 
with us, for she was an orphan ; and being ori- 
ginally of a respectable but unfortunate fami- 
ly, my father gladly adopted her asa com- 
panion to.his daughter. She was talland ex- 
juisively made, and all her movements were 
iull of female dignity. Her form wanted the 
richness and voluptuous swell of Eliza’s, but 
it was more airy, and, if possible, more grace- 
lul. My sister’s complexion had the bright- 
ness and bloom of northern beauty. Her yel- 
low hair waved like streaks of sunshine over 
her temples, and her blue eyes, deep and lu- 
cid as the sapphire, were full of animation 
and mirth of soul. Mary had more of the 
italian cast in her countenance, which was of 
a darker and warmer hue. Her hair was 


lack and shining, and her eyes, of the seme 
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complexion, were full of melancholy. Never 
were two lovelier beings associated together 
under the same roof. Eliza was all affection, 
and smiles, and innocence, and she showed 
them on every occasion. Ifshe loved she ex- 
pressed in bright and undisguised language 
the emotions of her soul. Mary was not more 
lovely, for that was impossible, but she was 
evidently a being of profounder and intenser 
feelings. Her spirit was more full of pathos. 
Her fervour was not so easily excited, but 
when once aroused it flowed in deeper chan- 
nels, and its influence upon all the passions 
was most striking and irresistible. 

[ know not how it was, but this pure-mind- 
ed and intellectual girl conceived for mea 
strong affection. God knows, there was 
tle in my society to attract the love of any 
one, and above all of such as she. I never 
did her an act of kindness. I scarcely ever 
spoke to her with common civility; yet 
strange to say, 1 unknowingly gained ber 
heart, and she loved me at last as if I had 
been the most deserving object upon earth. 
How my grovelling soul came to be investec 
with such power, remains a problem which 
have never been able to solve, in all other 
respects the mind of Mary was pure and hea- 
venly. That spirit so full of poetry and ro- 
mance, that mild enthusiastic spirit, conver- 
sant only with lofty thoughts, and whose «x- 
istence had passed in a world of.fancy aol 
feciing, how did it descead from its eh 
tate to seek companionship with a base eart!.- 
born heart like mine? In this only she erred; 
in this only she showed that tinge of humar- 
ty which clings to all below, Perhaps sae 
might have been influenced by her afiection 
for my sister.—Be that as it inay,I saw her 
feelings, and, with the true villamy of my na- 
ture, resolved to take advantage ofthem. ft 
would be sickening to relate all the schemes 
{ put in practice to ruin the virtue of this un- 
fortunate girl. She loved me to distraction, 
and I but too well succeeded. But how was 
my poor hard conquest gained? By a pro- 
ceeding, the iniquity of which, no language 
can characterise. I invoked tle Moat High 
to witness that my future intentions were 
honourable ; and swore in the name of a'l 
that is sacred to make her my own: fF never 
intended to keep my promise. What were 
oaths to me? What were broken heatts and 
ruined hopes to one who looked upon virtue 
and honour as baubles, and whese polluted 
soul seemed born for the atmusphere of the 
blackest iniquity ! 

Time rolled on, and the state of Mary be- 
came apparent, but still 1 never felt remorse, 
I looked on unmoved at the tutw® had effect- 
ed; and when the unsuspecting victim 
quired the performance ¢f my vows, was 
answered with a contemptupus sneer,” Her 
spirit, from this moment, faded utterly away. 
She felt that she had been betrayed, and ga:v 
the dreadful precipice on whith #thed. 
Had I been any thing else thane villain; hed 
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one spark of generous feeling still animating 
my bosom, I must have pitied the miserable 
girl; but compassion was unhappily a feeling 
to which I had ever been a stranger, and | 
looked on the wreck of beauty with savage 
indifference, 


Eliza’s tender heart was moved, and she 
saw ber companion with o:her eyes. She did 
not, with the prude-like barbarity of many of 
her sex, cast off this erring sister. She saw 
that she had been led astray, and knew, that 
although in the eyes of the world she was a lost 
and a worthless thing, yet she was not to be 
abandoned to misery and neglect. So far from 
turning away from this object of distress, she 
Puessed her to her bosom; nor did she consi- 
der herself dishonored in so doing. Her pure 
heart told her that Mary was innocent, and 
what had occurred was a misfortune rather 
than a crime. She solaced her in the midst of 
her misery, and tried to sustain her broken 
heart, with the bope thatl might one day re- 
pair the injury I had done, and restore her, 
blameless and unblemished, to society. Nor 
did she stop here, for on her knees she con- 
jured me as I va'ued the welfare of a wretch- 
ed creature; as 1 valued the honour of our 
house; as I valyed my own eternal happiness, 
to render that tardy justice which uprightness 
and virtue demanded, The appeal was elo- 
quent as beauty and affliction could make it; 
but it was in vain. I heard it with contempt. 


Abont this time a young lady of considera- 
ble fortune came to reside in our part of the 
eountry. She was rich, and I considered 
that new or never had an opportunity occur- 
red of gratifying my passon for money, My 
situation in. life was well known, and I was 
cordially received asa visiter into her mother’s 
house. Lendeayored to make myself as agree- 
able as possible, and in asbort time had the 
satisfaction of thinking that I was listened to 
with not an unfavourable ear. There was 
ently one bar that stood in the way, and this 
was Mary Elliston. . My faith was plighted to 
her in the mest solemn manner; and! well 
knew that if this reached the ears of my new 
mistress, my prospects in that quarter were at 
an end. Eesides, Mary was now in that state 
which rendered her misfortune palpable to all 
eyes. No one as yet knew the author of her 
misery, but he could not remain concealed 
much longer; and his name once mentioned 
would sink him to infamy and degradation. I 
eared ttle for exposure, on the score of ho- 
ner or virtue, but | dreaded it on that of self- 
‘terest. Let me get poss-ssion of my object; 
tet her wealth be once fairly secured in my 
iron hand; and my suame, for aught] cared, 
might be trumpeted to the uttermost ends of 
the earth. But tillethenm, till that decisive, 
that irrevocable moment, it hehoved that all 
should wear the aspect of integrity; that all 

hould rua smooth as the unruffled sea. I 
covered my bypocrisy with the semblance of 
virtue, as the aghes of the dead are covered 
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with flowers, and crawled, like the viper, un. 
der cover, the better to entrap my prey. 

That no evil report might injure my repw. 
tation till that time, I had Mary sent off about 
ten miles to a small country house on the 
banks of the Forth. There the sorrows of 
that unhappy girl only became more pungent; 
she felt the misery of loneliness. Deprived 
uf my sister’s society and mine; and the last, 
strange to say, she prized above all other; hez 
heart became more desolate and broken. She 
wrote me a letter; the paper was stained with 
tears, and every word breathed unutterable 
affection. It implored me to take compassion 
on her wretched state, and fulfil the promises 
I had so solemnly made: **1l know that you 
are addressing another, but if she has the 
spirit of a woman, never will she listen to you 
after what you have done to me.” 

Such were the condoling lines of her letter, 

and they fired me to revenge. Suspicion 
lowered upon my heart, and the thought 
came upon me that they were but the prelude 
of a discovery. ** And must my plans be thus 
thwarted by that wretched girl? Must a for. 
tune be torn away from my grasp? Shall she 
unveil to my affianced bride what for a time 
must remain in darkness; and for what? to 
ruin me; toblast my dearest prospects without 
benefitting herself?” ‘The evil passions were 
stirred up within me; hell boiled in my bo. 
som, and I was wrought to an ecstasy of mad- 
‘ness, For half a day remained in this tumyli 
of passion. Towards evening it ceased to ex- 
hibit itself on the outer man, but raged with- 
in more intense'y than ever. 
_ Yes, 1 remember it well. This day, and 
twenty years have rolled away,1 sat by the 
fire moody and d.stracted, and meditating; ap- 
parently, some violent deed. My, sister sat 
opposite tome. She was employed at her 
needle, but while she sewed, her blue eyes 
streamed with tears, and ever and again she 
east at me looks of the deepest affliction, ‘My 
dear brother, has any thing occurred to dis 
tress you ?? 1 thundered out, ‘silence, distract 
me not,’ in a voice which made her start back- 
ward with terror; and, striking my hand vio- 
lently against my burning forehead, I left the 
room and mounted up stairs to my bed cham- 
ber. A small Highland dirk hung over the 
mantlepiece. kt had been in the family for 
ages. | put it in my pocket, almost unkrow- 
ing what did, and descended with porten- 
tous speed. Eliza met me as I was going oub 
She put her slender arm in mine, and request- 
ed. me, with a voice of melting tenderness, to 
stay at home, for that I was evidently very 
unwell. With brutal violence I pushed her 
aside and rushed into the open air. 

The evening was fair, beautifully fair, The 
sun was sinking down gloriously, and mellow- 
ing nature over with his last departing beams; 
but J remarked it not. I saw nothing; 1 heard 
nothing. A tumult was in my heart; my ears 
were stunned, and £ hurried over the earth 
with reckless fury. Night came down, and | 
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found myself at Mary’s door. I entered, but 
she was not within. She had gone out to 
walk by the banks of the Forth. 

{ went to find her. Her lovely and inter- 
esting form was seated upon a rock which 
overlooked the stream. WhenI came up, she 
was in tears; but she threw her arms around 
me, and kissed me with unspeakable fondness. 
How romantic was the scene! O how un- 
fit fora deed of villainy! The moon was up in 
the vault of heaven.—The firmament was sil- 
vered over with her chaste beams, and the 
light of the planets dissolved and lost in a 
flood of pale celestial glory. One solitary 
star twinkled by her side. And how beauti- 
fully were the rays reflected by the stream 
that murmured amid its rocky channel, and 
gave forth a melancholy music, which was 
the only sound that disturbed the unbroken 
calm of nature! Could crime linger here? 
Could vice pollute such a scene with its ac- 
cursed presence? Base cruel, treacherous 
was the deed. Was there no bolt of heaven 
to consume my coward heart? While she 
clung to my bosom and called me her own— 
while her deep melting eyes were thrown so 
expressively on my savage countenance—yes 
the deed was then done—done at a moment 
when any heart, but that of a demon, would 
have been disarmed, I drew slowly the dag- 
ver from my pocket, and—my spirit shudders 
while 1 relate it—stabbed her in the back! A 
shriek and she fell to the earth—‘ Oh! do 
not destroy me! William, William, that was a 
cruel stroke. Spare me; do not kill me, do not 
kill my poor unborn babe!’ She clung to my 
knees, but I spurned her away, and she again 
fell exhausted. There was no time to be 
lost. I laid violent hands upon her, and 
pitched her over the rock. I heard her rust- 
ling among the branches which opposed a 
feeble resistance to her fall, and thena dash 
among the waters, and a feeble cry; and all 
was silent.” 


FAITH. 


| impressed on my daughter, says Mr. Cecil, 
the idea of faith in God at a very early age. 
She was playing one day witha few beads, 
which seemed to delight her wonderfully ; 
her whole soul was absorbed in the beads. 1 
said, “My dear, you have some pretty beads 
there.” ‘* Yes, papa.” ‘* And you seem to 
be vastly pleased with them.” ‘* Yes, papa,’’ 
—*“ Well, now throw them behind the fire,” 
The tears started into her eyes; she looked 
earnestly at me, as though she ought to have 
a reason for such a cruel sacrifice.—** Well, 
my dear, do as you please; but you know I 
never told you to do any thing which I did 
not think would be good for you.” She look- 
ed at me for a few moments longer, and then 
summoning up all her fortitude, her breast 
heaving with the effort, she dashed them into 
the fire,—** Well, said I, there let them lie, 
you shell hear more about them another time, 
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but say no more about them now.” Some 
days after, I brought her a box full of larger 
beads and toys of the same kind.—When I 
returned home, I opened the treasure, and 
set it before her. She burst into tears with 
ecstacy. “* Those, my child, said }, are yours, 
because you believed me when 1 told you ® 
would be better for you to throw those two 
or three paltry beads behind the fire. Now 
that has brought you this treasure. But now, 
my dear, remember as long as you live, what 
faith is. You threw away your beads when 
I bid you, because you had faith in me that I 
never advised you but for your good. Put 
the same confidence in God. Believe every 
thing that He says in his word, whether you 
understand it or not, have faith in Him that 
he means only good.” 


ON FEMALE AND DU. 
LES. 


We have considered employment as necessary 
to preserve our minds in that happy state of equi- 
librium which is essential to good humour; but we 
might have taken a more enlarged and formidable 
view of idleness, and described her effeet upon 
the extremes of society, where she appears the 
close ally of dissipation and profiigacy, For, a 
perfect inactivity is repugnant to our natures ; vice 
and mischief alike spring from the source of indo- 
lence; and when are not occupied in doing 
what is right, our frail nature continually urges 
us to do what is wrong. 

With respect to employment, women are more 
happily cireumstanced than the other sex; the im- 
portant and fatiguing avocations of men necéssarily 
impose seasons of inactivity; and unless among 
those of a literary turn, there are many hours in 
a day which a man seareely knows how to occupy. 
That useful implement the needle, which is no im- 
terruption to the conversation, which does not ab- 
solutely chain down attention, and fatigues neither 
the body nor the mind, is our constant preservation 
from lassitude ; at the same time that im the majo- 
rity of families it is an invaluable ally to economy, 
neatness and elegance, I do acknowledge, that 
sometimes, when it gets into the hand of a pretty 
trifler, its productions deserves no better name than 
laborer’s idleness; but the thorough housewife 
would not exchange it for the eestas of Venas; 
and she knows how to make it as powerful a talie- 
_ to preserve eonjugal esteem and domestic 
order. 

I think the goddesses all excelled in the arts o 
female industry, exeept the Hoyden Diana ; and 

ou know she always continued a spinster. The 

eroines of old time shere at the loom and distaff, 
and were so passionately attached to these occupa- 
tions, that it is even recorded they sighed at being 
called to look at martial beaax. The histery of the 
fair Nausica proves, that the operation of washing — 
clothes was not only venerable and salutary, but 
really dignified. The Goddess of Wisdom de- 
scends from Olympus to order a Princess to super- 
intend the suds; and gives asthe oste reason, 
that such a housewife occupation’ would expedite 
the time of her nuptials, At 

I recommend this book of the Odyssey'to our 
treble refined second-rate elegantes, who corisider 
laundress as a more reproachful name than courte. 
zan; reminding them at the same timte that the 
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‘¢ Father of verse” and first of mortal bards has 
iromortalized that employment which they call 
servile and degrading; a convincing proof, that 
only false taste will consider that to be contempti- 
ble which is useful. The most distinguished wo- 
men of our country have handed dowa their names 
to posterity, by excelling in works of taste and in- 
genuity. But we need not search old annals to de- 
scribe the tapestry and embroidery of our Matil- 
das and Marys; industry and taste still claim an in- 
timate alliance with royalty; and where they can- 
not excite emulation at least rouse commendable, 
though humble imitation. 

I teel great pleasure in the expectation, that 
doing nothing will speedily be as vulgar as deing 
nothing; and that those to whom useful employ- 
ment is a positive duty, will be obliged to have re- 
course to it in order to be thought genteel, In one 
particular, [think the legislature might interfere 
with advantage to female industry. Lam not going 
to propose so bold a measure, as that summer 
bathing places should be made inaccessible to ail 
bat rea/ mvaluls ; or that no lady should spend her 
mornings in shopping, but those who really want 
to make purchases. ‘Ihe regulation that L wishto 
propose, relates to my own sisterhood. Suppose 
na woman should be permitted to publish an essay 
on industry, till she can produce a written certifi- 
cate that her own wardrobe is kept in perfeet or- 
cer; or to dreas outin a fictitious character, unless 
she can prove (like the good wife in the Proverbs,) 
that she has clotted her household with the la- 
bour of her hands. Sume advantages would cer- 
tainly result from such an Ordinance ;. the readers 
ef small wares might hope to keep pace with the 
writers; and the price oi paper would be diminish- 
ed by the press being only oecupied with such 
works as are not the labours of idleness. 

But, except in the inferior classes of society, fe- 
male industry is not compelled to congtant diligence 
in mechanical employment. We are-designed to 


be the companions as well as the he!pmates of mau ; 


and it is as much our duty torender ourselves con- 
‘versable and agreeable, by enlightening our minds, 
as it is to superintend our houselolds, and to en- 
teavour by our personal exertions to conduct every 
thing with frugality and propriety. As the age 
seemed disposed. to pay at least sufficient regard 
to what are called accomplishments, some detached 
ebservations on female studies shall form the sub- 
yeet of-this letter. 

- When a competent stock of religious knowledge 


our rainds from the word to the works of God; but 


i must especially press it upon mothers, that such | 


theologies! information as may insure stability of 
principe, should precede all but an elementary 
acquaintance with the seiences. Much injury I 
am persuaded has been done by pues the con- 
trary orde: of insiraction; for knowledge is ex- 
tremely apt to pali ap the mind of young stadents, 
whoare soon satisfied with their own acquirements. 
Many have been taught to rest in second causes, 
and many hove been confused by such an erroneous 
application Of abstract terms, as ascribes almost 
Jivine powers the passive instruments of the 
Almighty. Vohen we have learned to distinguish 
hetween the Creator aud created; when we have 
obtained suficicat knowledge of the limits of hu- 


man onde: standiug, to beware of pushing our 


quiries int ‘hose regions Of obscurity, where reigns 
the * God. who hideth himself;’ when our faith is 
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woo firmly bullt to be shaken by those diffieulties | 


has been acquired in early life, we may safely turn | 


and.ebiections wlich lurk. at the threshold of see nally a cabin boy and sailor; a captain at. the age- 


} ence, and prove dangerous stumbling Blocks to 


precipitation and self-conceit, then and not till then, 
we may attempt to become philosophers; for the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge must not be gather- 
ed in preference to the fruit of the tree of life. 

Great caution should be used in the selection of 
authors from which we receive scientific instruc- 
tion. French writers have, generally, a pleasant 
method of conveying information; but many of 
their works (as also several popular German pro- 
ductions of this kind) are so tinctured with deism, 
as to be unsafe preceptors; especially to inexpe- 
rience, which is ever more apt to be charmed by 
wit and elegance, than attentive to argumentative 
deductions. My knowledge of the sciences is by 
much too limited to permit me to state what books 
would be most proper for tyros. I would only ad- 
vise the young stadent to make fondness of prinei- 
ple an essential requisite in inquiries of this sort; 
and never to venture on the perusal of a deistica] 
author (however celebrated,) unless she be guided 
in her studies by some judicious friend, who will 
point out the objectionable passages and detect the 
fallacies which they are intended to support.—Ure. 
West. 

From the American Quarterly Review. 

MEMORANDA OF THE SIGNERS OF THE. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Chancellor Wythe of Virginia; a lawyer and 
judge of the purest morals and deepest learning; 
idle and dissipated until thirty years of age when he 
first applied himself to the law; the preceptor of 
Je ferson. 

George Read, of Delaware; an eminent lawyer. 


| His biography is ample, interesting and authentic. 


William Williams, of Connecticut; originally a 
town clerk, but liberally educated; then an upright, 
benevolent merchant; sacrificed a greater part of 
his gains to the public services. 

Samuel Huntington, of Connecticut; a mere 
ploughman until his twenty-second year; after- 
wards an eminent lawyer; president of congress; 
chief justice of his state, and governor. His bi- 
ography highly curious. 

William Floyd, of New-York; a farmer; a ge- 
neral; enjoyed a large share of state honors. 

George Walton of Georgia; originally an ap- 
prentice to a carpenter in Virginia; self educated 
to the law; a colonel; wounded in battle; twice 
vernor of Georgia; chief justice; senator of the Unit- 
ed States. | 

George Clymer, of Pennsylvania; a merchant,. 
and fond. of literature;a terse, sententious writer; 
an efficient and honorable — His biography 
full andinteresting, but diffuse: 

“Goodness his delight, 

Wisdom his wealth, and glory his reward.” 

Benjamin Rush, as a physician, an author, omni: 
laude camulatus, the most celebrated of the 
American faculty ; distinguished. for his political 
connexions and labors. 

Mathew Thornton, of New-Hampshire; a sac- 
cessful practitioner of medicine; army surgeon 
before the revolution; a president of the provin-. 
cial convention; a judge of the supreme court; a 
mao of wit and humor, continued to practiee 
physic while a judge; wrote political essays for 
the newspapers; and prepared a metaphysical. 


work for publication, after He was eighty years — 


of a 
Wiliam Whipple, 


; died in his 89th year. 
New-Hampshire; origi- 
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of twenty-one; then a merchant; a general, who] 


fought with Gates, and elsewhere; arranged the 
capitulation of Burgoyne; a judge of the superior 
court “gs a sailor,”’says the biography, “he speedily 
attained the highest rank in his profession; as a 
merchant, he was circumspect and industrious; as 
» congressman, he was firm and fearless; as a le- 

islator, he was honest and able; as acommander, 
fie was cool and courageous; as a judge, he was 
dignified sad impartial; and asa member of many 
subordinate public offices, he was alert and per- 
severing. He wore all his honours with modesty 
apd propriciy.” 


Dr. John Witherspoon, of New Jersey, an emi- | 


nent and profound divine ; president of Nassau 


Hall College ; a political writer of force and talent; | 


a statesman of great influence and energy. His 
biography is ample and instructive. 

‘Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, a merchant; 
the anrivalled financier of the revolution ; the pe- 
euniary soul of the cause. His biography, like that 
of others, needs compression, but is interesting 
and correct. 

Abraham Clark, of New Jersey, a surveyor, a 
lawyer, and gave gratuitous counsel. 

Francis Lewis, of New York; a merchant and 
soldier, before the revolution; very useful as a 
rebel. His fine estate on Long Island destroyed 
by the British, and his wife carried off a prisoner ; 
she died soon after, from the ill treatment which 
was experienced. He was ruined by the part 
which he took on the American side—died in the 
60th year of his age. 

John Penn of North Carolina; unedueated in 
early life; became a lawyer, and eminent by op- 
simathy. 

James Wilson, of Pennsylvania; a lawyer, of 
pare capacity, and of surpassing faculties as a 
speaker and writer, an efficient political essayist ; 
te principal advocate of the constitution, of 1787, 
m the Pennsylvania convention; professor of law ; 
one of the judges of the supreme court of the 
United States. His biography is replete with va- 
luable information and political anecdote. 

Carter Braxton, of Virginia—a planter, became 
a merchant; lost all and died of a broken heart. 


John Morton, of Pennsylvania—a surveyor ; 
sjeaker of the General Assembly of Pennsylva- 
nia; a judge of the supreme court of the common- 
wealth; gave the casting vote of the Pennsylvania 
delegation for the Deslaration af Iadependence ; 
originally a ploughboy.. 

Stephen Hopkins, of Rhode Fsland—a plain 
farmer and surveyor; became speaker of the As- 
sembly : chief justice, then governor of Rhode 
Island; a man of superior sense, and a good and 
successful writer; a distinguished mathematician 
and nawral philosopher, though his education was 
slight, and a member of the American Philosophi- 
cal nee His signature of the Declaration is the 
only ed and enfeebled one. “ Asit indicates,” 
says bis biographer, “a very tremulous haad, in 
perfect contrast with the bold and prominent wri- 
ting of President Hancock, it may have engender- 
ed surmises unfavourable to the determined spirit | 
of Mr, Hopkins. We therefore state that for a 
wnamber of years previous he had been afflicted 
with a nervous affection, and when he wrote at all, 
which was seldom, he was compelled to guide his 
right hand with his left.” 


Thomas M’Kean, of Pennsylvania; a lawyer of 
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xreat abilities and ardent revolutionary patriotism ; 
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died 83 years old. His biography entirely authen- 
tic, and replete with instructive details. 

James Smith, of Penusylwania ; lawyer and sur- 
veyor, remarkable for facetiousness and eccentri- 
city, practiced the law for upwards of sixty years: 
died a nonegenarian. His article very pleasant 

Thomas Nelson, of Virginia, educated in Eng- 
land ; an opulent planter; active military officer; 
commander in chief of the Virginia militia, whom 
he bravely and skilfully headed at the siege of 
York-town; governor of Virginia; died in reduced 
circumstances, having made enormous pecanmary 
sacrifices to the revolutionary cause. 

Joseph Hawes, of North Carolina, a successful. 
merchant; bred a Quaker; diwd when attemling 
congress, in 1779. 

George Taylor, of Pennsylvania; on arriving in 


America from Ireland, bound himselt for a term 


of years as acommon laborer, at the iron works 
at Durham on the Delaware, near Easton; was 
made clerk of the works; the proprieter dying 
he spoused his widow; and finally became himseaf 
owner of the whole; amassed a large fortuve; got 
into the provincial assembly; a member of busi- 


‘ness.—Nothing mare is recolleeted of him im the 


vieinity of his residence, than that “he wase fine 
man and a furious whig.” 

John Hart of New-Jersey; a farmer, surnamed 
“honest John; ” had never held a public office when 
he was chosen a delegate to congress; his farm pil- 
laged and destroyed by the Hessians; his biography 
possesses a peculiar interest, asa very edifying lus 
tration of the character and course of an American 
yeoman. 

Lewis Morris, of New-York; gentieman farmer 


-and large land proprieter;. his whole domain laid 


waste and ruined by the enemy; had three gallant 
sons in the field; the celebrated Gouverneur Morris 
his half brother. 

Wa. Ellery, of Rhode-Island: a well educated 
lawyer; an early revolutionary patriot; a very use- 
ful meraber of congress throughout the war. “He 
often,” says his biographer, “ spoke of the signing 
of the declaration of independence, and he s 
of it as an event, which many regarded with awe, 
perhaps with uncertainty, but none with fear, He 
used to relate that he placed himself beside the se- 
Charlies Thompson, and eyed each: dele- 
gate closely ae he affixed bis name to the doeument,. 
and he saw dauntless resolution in every counte- 
nance. Ellery died, without pain, at the age of 


binety-three, sitting upright in bed, and reading 


Tully’s Offices in the Latin. 


« Of no distemper, of nobiast he died, 
But fell like autuma-fruit that mellow’d long; 
Even woudered at because he falls no sooner, 

‘ate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years: 
Yet freshly ran he on twelve winters mores 
Till, like a clock worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still.” 


Lyman Hall, of Georgia; an emigrant from 
Connecticut; a well trained physieran; a useful 
member of Congress; made great sacrifices;.go~ 


} vernor of Georgia, 1783. 


Oliver Wolcott, of Connecticut, a graduate. of 
Yale College ; captain in the army before the revo- 
lution ; studied medidine; a major general of mili-- 
tia; aided in the conquering of Burgoyne; a judge,. 
finaliy governor of 

Richard Stoekton, of New am accom- 
plished lawyer and scholar,. unrivalled ‘at the bar 
of his state. After acquiting a competent fortane. 


chief justice of the commanwealth;. governor; in his profession,, wavelled: with. much ¢¢lat: in. 
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Great Britain; one of the judges of the supreme 
court of New Jersey, embarked early and vehe- 
mently in the revolution; surprised and captured 
by the enemy, and committed to the common jail 
at New York ; Congréss directed General Wash- 
ington to interfere in his behalf, and threaten reta- 
liation; his health impaired ; his property devasta- 
ted; died tes of complicated afflictions 
oceasioned by his patriotism. 

Button Gwinnett, of Georgia; originally a mer- 
chant; became a planter; an enthusiastic rede/ ; 
president of the provincial council; killed in a 
duel with Gen. M’Intosh in 1777, at the age of 
45 


Josiah Bartlett, of New Hampshire 5 a succes: | 


ful practitioner of medicine ; a leading whig in his 
province; ¢ommanded a regiment; the first who 
voted in Congress for the declaration, and the se- 
cond who signed it; chief justice of New Hamp- 
shire; the first republican governor of that state. 

Philip Livingston, of New York; one of the 
committee of five appointed to prepare the decla- 
ration of independence; a graduate of Yale college; 
a prosperods and honored merchant; conspicuous 
member of the provincial legislature; speaker: died 
while attehding congress,in 1778, a martyr to his 
public zeal. 

Roger Sherman, of Connecticut : also one of the 


committee ‘of five; apprentice to a shoe-maker, 


and pursued the business until after he was twenty- 
two years of age; travelled on foot, with his tools, 
gaining a livelihood: nourished mind by various 
reading; kept acoantry store; turned surveyor; 
applied himself to the law, and acquired prac- 
tice and fame; he was a member of the Al- 
yany convention of 1754; judge of the superior 
coart of Connecticut tweuty-three years; member 
of eongress from the opening of the first in 1774, 
own to the period of his death, in 1798; of great 
anthority and useciulness ; a member of the convea- 
on that framed the present constitution of the 
United States; took a considerable and influential 
part of the debate; a senator in congress; a 
shrewd aud ready writer, a logical debater ; a mo- 
del of probity, discretion, and steadfastness; as 
mech revered as any patriot of the times. 


INCREDIBLE STORY RELATING TO THE 
POISON OF THE RATTLESNAKE. 

Fo give you an idea of the long time this poi- 
son fetains its property, | shall relate a curious, 
hat well authenticated, series of facts, which took 
place in a central district of the state of Pennsylva- 
pin, some twelve or fifteen years ago. A farmer 
was 90 slightly bit through the boot by a rattle- 
spake, as he was walking to view his ripening corn- 


- fields, that the pain felt was thought by him to 


have been from the seratch of a thorn, not having 
seen or heard the reptile. Upon his retura home, 
he felt, on a stucden, violently sick at the stomach, 
vomited with great pain, and died in a few hours. 
T weilve.montlis after this, the eldest son, who had 
taken his fathe:’s boots, put them on, and went to 
church at some distance. On his going to bed that 
night, whilst drawing off his boots, he felt slightly 
scratched on the leg, but merely mentioned it to 
his wife, and rubbed the plaee with his hand. Ina 
few houre bowever, he was awakened by violent 
pains, complained of a general giddiness, fainted 
frequently, and expired before any succour could 
be applied with suecess; the cause of his illness, 
alec, being quite a mystery. In course of time his 
efeots were sold, and a second brother, through 
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filial affection, purchased the boots, and, if I re- 
member rightly, put them on about two years af- 
ter. As he drew them off, he felt a seratch, and 
complained of it, when the widowed siste » being 
present, recollected that the same pain hau Leen 
felt by her husband on the like occasion ; the youth 
suffered and died in the same way that his father 
and brother did before him. ‘These repeated and 
singular deaths being rumoured in the country, a 
medical gentleman called upon the friends of the 
deceased, to inquire into the particulars, and at 
once pronounced their deaths to have been occa 
sioned by venom. The boots that had been the 
cause of complaint, were brought to him, when 
he cut one of them open with eare, and discovered 
the extreme point of the fang of a rattlesnake is- 
suing from the leather, and assured the people 
that this had done all the mischief. © T’o prove this 
satisfactorily, he scratched with it the nose of a 
dog, aud the dog died in a few hours, from the poi- 
sonous effects it was still able to convey. In con- 
firmation of these facts, ] have been told, by na- 
tive Americans, that arrows, diptin rattlesnake ve- 
nom, would carry death for ages after.—Mr. Au- 
dubon'’s Notes on the Rattlesnake. 


LARGEST ORGAN IN EUROPE. 

The largest and most complete organ in Great 
Britain, if not in Europe, is thatat York Cathedral. 
There are three ranks of keys, viz: one for the 
great and nave organs, one for the choir organ, and 
one for the swell. There are, also, movements 
for enabling the performer to play two or three 
sets of keys at once, or to detach the great and 
nave organs; also to couple the bass kevs of the 
great and choir organs to the pedals, in addition to 
the pedal pipes. There are three pairs of bellows; 
two of them earrying a weight of 200 Ibs each, 
supply the pedals ; the third is 12 feet by 8 feet, 
amd carries a weight of 852 lbs.; it is raised bya 
large fy wheel, weighing 8 ewt.; this supplies all 
the manual. The Harlem organ contains 60 stups, 
bavivg 8 more in number than that in York Min- 
ster; Vet, upon a fair comparison, the York o 
will be found to have a much greater number of 
large scale stops. Musical men give the preferenee 
to that of York, which adds the depth and power 
of the continental organs to the sweetness and mel- 
lowness of the English. 

A CHARACTER. 

I do not know any object more interesting than an 
amiable young lady receiving her company, minister- 
ing to their amusements, mixing in every little tide 
of talk, and directing the whole pleasant but intricate 
muchinery of a party. It requires something that 
may be called talent to entertain company with grace 
and ease—to draw out the retiring character of the 
reseryed—bring congenial spirits into acquaintamoe— 
afford wit its proper nutriment—and fancy its glitter- 
ing flashes. A large party contains dispositions, tem- 
pers, likings, antipathies, &c. These are the mate- 
vials out of which is to be constructed happiness, de- 
light and enjoyment. It is the peculiar province of 
women in polite society, to cement the different ele~ 
ments of happiness together by her plastic hand. Ia 
such a situation her skill is most seen as well as felt. 
Those females who do it well, have the reward in the 


very act. 
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A VIEW OF HARPHR’S FERRY, 


IN VIRGINIA. 


Nature, robed in all her majesty, as she ranges | 
ia wide and undisturbed fearlessness throughout, 


che fastnesses of our beloved country, is no where 
nore conspicuous, beautiful and grand, than in the ; 
picturesque scenes of HARPER’S FERRY, in. 
Virginia. By the politeness of our friend Gro: 
GILBERT, a most execllent Wood Engraver, and 
the assistance of Mus. Roratt, who, in ber re- 
markable travels, dwells with particular interest 
on atopic so fruitful, we are enable’: to give our rea 
devs in this Number of the Casket, a tolerably per- 
feet idea of the beauty of that celebrated place. 


Harper’s Ferry is twenty miles d stant from 
Frederick, Md. in latitude 39 deg. 29 min. 
N. and 2 deg. 40 min. W. of Philadelphia.— 
lt is approached in a western direction, and 
the road leading to it passes over a rough 
hilly country, which increases in ruggedness 
till you arrive on the bank of the Potomack, 
«bout three miles below its passage through 
the Blue Ridge. You have, however, a dis- 
tinct view of the chasm at the distance of 8 
tiles from the Ferry. After the road reaches 
the river, two distinct openings appear to the 
traveller, the farthest of which is the main 
Hlue Ridge, three miles distant from the first, 
called Short Hill. Between both is a valley 
of rich foliage, partially cultivated. The un- 
culating surface of the valley spotted with 
helds of green wheat, contrasted with the sur- 
rounding foliage, (looking as though they 
were smoothly shorn,) have the appearance 
cireular mounds, exceedingly beau'iful.— 


This valley is visible only to the keft. Altey 
reachiniz the river, the road, the’ ether~tys 
level, is interrupted with huge rocks and 
stones, closely hemmed in by tiie first_moun- 
tain, (Siert Hii) and overhung with terrifle’ 
rocks of amazing size, which seem suspend- 
ed over the traveller’s head by magic. The 
blood-chilled traveller, however, is not insen- 
sible to the almost stunning roar of the foam 
ing Potomack, which is distinctly seen up to 
the Ferry, dashing over the vast rocky falls 
that impede its course. 

From this point, another lofty hill shows 
itself through the chasm to the west, directly 
facing thetraveller. It lies between the Po- 
tomack and the Shenandoah, and detracts 
much from the beauty of the view, by ob- 
structing the range of the eye. This is a de- 
tached naked mountain, (or rather hill) and 
lies, as was said, between the two rivers.— 
But it is from the West side of the Blue Ridge, 
that the grandeur of the scene appears to 
most advantage, ~ 

1 had been told, that the’ traveller passed 
through the chasm in a boat; but this is not 
the case—the road leads quite through the 
mountain, when you cross the Potomack in a 
boat, about twenty yards above its junction 
with the Shenandoah, the. only place 


visible for miles distant either aboye or below. 
As you pass the great Chasm you gre-arain. 


terrified with rocks of Bize, pro-— 
jecting over your head, whieh to threaten . 
all beneath with instant The 
greatest, and the only disappointment to Mey 
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was the width of the chasm. From the vari- 
ous feports of travellers, I expected to have 
found the channel of the river more contract- 
ed—in other respects, it was equal to my ex- 
pectation. 


From the summit of the hill which lies be- | 


tween the two rivers, you have the best view 
of this grand curiosity. ‘The Potomack is on 
the left, the Shenandoah to the right: the 
mountain to the right meets the junction of 
the riversiw a beld perpendicular front of 
solid rock,1200 feet in height. The mountain 


to the left, on the contrary, approaches ob- | 


liquely, and though it is said to be 1400 feet 
in height, it slopes down to the water ina 
point. 

The mountain on both sides near the pas- 


sage of the river, is nothing but naked per- | 


pendicular rocks, which assume every fig ire 


either’ in nature or art;—some resemble | 


houses with chimnies; others, ships under 
sail; to which we may add, tables, chairs, 
benches, and (with the aid of fancy,) cows, 
sieep, bears, and even human figures. 
WOMAN. 


lf christianity may be said to have given a per- 
manent elevation to woman, as an intellectual 


and moral being, it isas truc, that the present age, | 


above all others, has given play to her genius,aad 
latighi us to reverence its iniluence. It was the 
fashion of other times to treabsbedugrary acquire- 
raeniS sf the Set, as starched pedantry, or vain 
pretensions; to stigmatize them as inconsistent 


= these domestic aflections and virtues, which | 


the charm of socittv. We abundant 
honmiiesread upon their anuable weeknesses and 
semtimenial delicacy, their thaid gentleness 
nod submissive dependence; as if to taste the 
fruitof knowledge were a deadly sin, and ignorance 
were the sole guardian of innocence. ‘Their whole 
lives were *sicklicd o'er with the pale cast of 
thought ;? and concealment of intellectual power 
was offen resoried to, to escape the dangerous im- 
patation of masculine strength. In the higher 
walks of life, the satirist was not withput colour 
for ihe suggestion, that it was‘a youth af fully, 
wn old age of cards;’ and that etsewhere, ‘ most 
women bal no character at all,’ beyond that of 
puriy and devotion to their families. Admirable 
us ere these qualities, it seemed an abuse of the gift 
of Providence, to deny to mothers the power of 
i structing their children, to wives the privilege of 
the mitcilectual parsuits of their husbands, 
te sisters and daughters the delight of ministering 
knowledge in the fireside circie, to youth and 
beauty the charm of r-fined sense, to age and in- 
firmity the consolation of studies which elevate the 
soul, gladden the listless hours of dtespoudency. 
These, things have ia a great measure passed 
away. The prejadices, which dishonored the sex, 
lLuve yielded to the influence of trath. By stow 
and sure advances, c(lueation has extended itself 
through all rauks of feroaie society. ‘Phere is no 
longer any dread, icet the culture of seience should 
foster that mascyline bolkiness, or restless indepen- 
dence, which alurias. by its sallies, or wounds by 
its Inconsisteavies. “We have seen that here, as 
uvery-whete-else, knowledge is favourable to hu- 


— 


man virtue and human happiness; that the refine- 
ment of literature adds lustre to the devotion of 
piety; that true learning, like true taste, is modest 
and unostentatious; that grace of malMers re- 
ceives a higher polish from the discipline of the 
schools; that cultivated genius sheds Giehcerine 
light over domestic duties, and its very sparkles, 
like those of the diamond, attest at Once its purity, 

here is not a rank of female society, however 
high, which does not now pay homage to literature, 
or that would not blush even at the suspicion of 
that ignoranee, which, a half-century ago, was nei- 
ther uncommon nor disereditable. There is not , 
parent, whose pride may not glow at the thoughr, 
that his daughter’s happiness is In a great measure 
within her own command, whether she keeps th 
cool sequestered vale of life, or visits the busy 
walks of fashion. 

A new path is thas open for female exertion, to 
alleviate the pressure of misfortune, withont any 
supposed sacrilice of dignity or modesty. Man ro 
longer aspires to an exclusive dominion in author- 
ship. He has rivals or allies in almost every de- 
partment of knowledge; and they are to be foun! 
among those, whose elegance of manners an! 
blaraclessuess of life command his respect, as much, 
*s their fulents excite his admiration. Who is 
(here that does not contemplate with enthusiasn 
the precious fragments of Elizabeth Smith, the 
venerable learning of Hannah More, the persua- 
sive sense of Mrs. Barbauld, the elegant memoirs 
of her-accomplished niece, the bewitching fictions 
of madame D’Arblay, the vivid picturesque, aud 
tervific imagery of Mrs. Radeliffe, the glowing, 
peetry of Mrs. Hemars; the smaiebless wit, the in- 
exhaustible conversations, the fine character pexit- 


ine, the practical instructions of Miss Edgewtrth, 


| 
| 


the great known, standing in her own department 


by the side of the great unknown. 
JunGe Story. 
— 


From Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


REVERSES. 

A TALE OF THLE PAST SEASON, 

The evening of Thursday, the 15th of February, 
$27, was one of the most delightful 1 ever re- 
member to have spent. 1 was alone; my heart 
beat lightly ; my pulse was quicken€Q the exer- 
cise of the morning; my blood flowed freely 
ihrough my veins, as meeting with no checks or 
impediments to its current, and my spirits were 
elated by a multitude of happy reme mbranees and 
of brilliant hopes. My apartments looked delight- 
fully comfortable, and what signified to me the in- 
clemency of the weather without. The rain was 
pattering upon the sky-light of the stair ease ; the 
sharp cast wind was moaning angrily in the chim- 
ney; but as my eye glanced from the cheertul 
blaze of the fire to the ample folkls of my closed 
window curtains—as the hearth rug yielded to the 
pressire of my foot, while beatiig time to my own 
rausie, L sung in rathera louder tone than usual, 
my favourite air of *Judy O Flannegan,’—the 
whistling of the wind, and the pattering of the rain, 
ouly served to enhance in my estimation the com- 
forts of my home, and inspire a livelier sense of 
the good fortune which had delivered me from any 
evening engagements. It may be questioned 
whether there are any hours in this life, of such 
unmixed enjoyment as the few, the very few, 
which a young bachelor is allowed to rescue from 
the pressing invitations of those dear friends who 
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want another talking man at the dinner table, or 
from those many and wilily-devised engagements 
which are woven round him by the hands of inev- 
able mothers, and preserved entirely to himself. 
‘Talk of the pleasure of repose. What repose can 
possibly be so sweet, as that w hich is enjoyed ona 
disengaged day during the laborious dissipations of 
. London life '—T'alk of the delights of solitude! 
Spits of Zimmerman : What a solitude is the ima- 
yination capable of concetving so entirely delightful 
as that which a young unmarried man possesses in 
Lis quiet lodging, with his easy chair and his dres- 
sing gown, his beafsteak and his whiskey and water, 
his nap over an old poem or a new novel, and the 
intervening despatch of a world of litde neglected 
matters, which, from time to time, occur to recol- 
lection between the break ot the stanzas or the in- 
elents of the story’ Men—married men—may 
expatiate, if they will, in good polished sentences, 
on the delights of their firesides and the gay cheer- 
‘ulness of their family circles, but do not hesitate 
+) afirm, that we, in our state of single blesseduess, 
oossess not only all the sweets of our condition, 
out derive more solid advantages from matrimony 
self, than any of these solemn culogists of their 
wh Wappiness ean dare to pretend to derive from 
i. We Save their dinners without the expense of 
‘hem; we bave their parties, without the fatigueef 
those intermmable domestic discussions which are 
separable to form the preliminary arrangements ; 
we share the gay and joyous sammer of their 
jomes, when. they are illuminated for company, 


wid eseape the interesting winter of darkness and’ 


~conomy ; we are welcomed with allthe plate, the 
v ittering dinner service, and the wine that is pro- 
uced, on vare oceasions, from recondite binns, and 
are most mercitully delivered from the tuihetion of 
‘he ordinary Wedgwood dishes, and the familiar 
yortand sherry; we are presented to the lady 
when her smiles never fail to radiate, and are made 
acgaainted with the children when adorned wit) 
their smooth hair and shining faces, in their em- 
ovoidered frocks and their gentlest behaviour ; aud, 
javing participated in the sanny calm, the halcyon 
‘ours ot the establishment,we depart betore the un- 
real and transitory delusion is dispersed, and leave 
‘he husband to contemplate the less briliant chan- 
zes of the Jady’s countenance and temper, and t@ 
maintain a single combat against the boisterous 
yerversities of her offspring. It is certainly a most 
desirable thing, that all those persons who are blest 
with large houses and good cooks, should marry: 
ior [do not understand how they can otherwise 
hope to achieve any very good balls, or even any 
tolerable dinners. If houses are to be opened with 
cleet, there must be a mistress; and it is therefore 
avsolutely incumbent on all public spirited persons, 
who have the real good of society at heart, to pro- 
vile their establishment with so essential a mem- 
ser. But marriage is an act of generous self deve- 
ion for the benefit of the circle among whom we 
mOvey—a sacrifice of personal advantage mate to 
attain the power of being gracefully hospitable ro 
our friends; for it is established beyond a @oubt, 
‘hat we single persons enjoy the cream and quint- 

sence of matrimonial felicity, and that wives and 
‘usbands possess a painful monopoly of its tumults 
and its distractions, its anxieties and its restratns,— 
‘hen again with regard to Home IL don’t believe 
that any individual in existence knows what a real- 
'Y comfortable home is—the quiet—the considera- 
‘on—the uninterruptibility—the easy chair drawn 
varallel with the fire place—the undisputed right 
18° sg with a foot on either nob—the lamp ar- 
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ranged to suit the level of his own eye—the care- 
less luxury resulting trom an exclusive appropria- 
tion of all the convenience of an apartment#No 
man can be really chezsoi—can be in the full enjey- 
ment of all the accommodation afforded by his own 
house, and fire side, and furnitare, and pre- 
sume to exercise the right of a master over them, 
unless he be independent of the fetters of wedlock. 

In the other case, if he attempt to put himself at 
his ease, his conscience upbraids him of selfish- 
ness: he can’t draw a tootstool near him, without 
feeling his sensibility disturbed by the apprehension 
of interfering with the comforts of another. No 
man, | repeat it, can be in the entire enjoyment 
of life, uniess he be a young unmarried man, with 
an attached elderly valet to waitopon him. Lam so 
thoroughly persuaded of this fact, that nothing on 
earth but my love for you, Maria, could per- 
suade me to relinquish “my unhoused, free condi- 
tion.” Nothing but my adoration ot such a union of 
various beauties, and almost incongruous mental at- 
complishments, could have induced me to abandon 
my present state of luxurious independence; but, 
under my peculiar and most favoured circunistas- 
ces, Lonly passfrom a lower to 4 higher degree 
of happivess. True, the ille, the downy, the 
somewhat ignominious gratifications of celibacy are 
sacrificed ; but they are exchanged for the pure and 
dignified enjoyment of labouring to seeure an an- 
gel’s happiness, beneath the cheering influence of 
her exhilarating smiles. 

Such were the reilections that hastily passed 
along my mind, on the afternoon of Thursday ‘the 
15th of February, 1927, as 1 sat with a volume of 
the Tor-Hill in my band, in the back drawing r-om 
of my lodgings in Conduit street. It wasabout three 
o’clock in the afternoon. My dinner was just re- 
moved. It hard teft me with that gay complaedicy 
of disposition, and irrepressible propensity to elocu- 
tion, which result from a satisfied appetite, and at _ 
uadistarbed digestion. My sense of contentment 
became more and more vigorous and confirmed, aa 
{ cast my eye around my apartment, and contem- 
plated my well-fiilled book case, and the many arti- 
cles of convenience with which J had ‘contrived to 
accommodate my nest, tll at lengta, the emotions 
of satisfaction became too strong to be restrained 
within the bonds of silence, and annoanced thém- 
selves in the following soldioquy :— 

*‘ What capital coais these are !—There’s noth- 
ing in the world so cheering—so eniiveuing—ds a 
good, hot, blazing sea coal ire.”——I broke a large 
jump into fragments with the poker, as I spoke.— 
“It’s all mighty fine,” 1 continued, “for us travel- 
lers to harangue the ignorant on the Qezuty ot fo- 
reign cities, on their buildings withontdast, and their 
skies without a cloud; but for my own part, [like 
to see a dark, thick, heavy atmosphere, hanging 
over a town. It forwarns by traveller of his ap- 
proach to the habitations#™ue business, and the 
comforts of his civilized fellow creatures. It gives 
anair of grandeur, and importance, and mystery, 
to the seene: It conciliates our respect: We know 
that there must be some fire where theré is 30 
much smother; while, in those bright, shining, 
smokeless cities, wheu even the sun shimes upon 
them, one’s eyes are put ont by the glave of their 
white walls; and when it does :0t shine !-—why, in 
the winter, there’s no resource left tor a man but 
hopeless and shivering resiguation, with wig 
windy chimneys, and their damp; cracking Alia 
ing, sputtering, tantalizing ‘azgots.” 
my argument in favour of our nie 
rity by another sireke of the poker the larg. 
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est fragment of the broken coal ; and then, lettin 
tall my weapon, and turning my back to the fireck 
exclaimed, ** Certainly—there’s no kind of fortune 
like books :—nothing else can afford one an equal 
air of comfort and habitability. Such a resource 
too'—A man never feels alone in a library. He 
lives surrounded by companions, who stand ever 
obedient to his call, coinciding with every caprice of 
temaper and harmonizing with every turn and. dis- 
position of the mind. Yes, [love my books: they 


‘are my friends—my counseilors—my companions. 


Yes, [have a real personal attachment, a very ten- 
der regard for my books.” 


I thrust my hands into the pockets of my dress- 
ing gown, which by the by, is far the handsomest 
of old brocade Lever seen—a large running pattern 
of gold holly-hocks, with silver stalks aad leaves, 
apon a rich deep Pompadour colored ground—and 
walking slowly backwards and forwards in my 
room, I continued “ There never was, there never 
can have been, so happy a fellow as myself! What 
on earth have [to wish for more? Maria adores 
me—I adore Maria. ‘lo be sure she’s detained at 
Brighton; but I hear from her regularly every 
morning by the and we are to be united for 
life in a fortnight. Who was ever so blest in his 
tove? Then again, John Fraser, my old schoolfel- 
tow / I don’t believe there’s any thing in the world 
he would not do for me. I’m sure there’s no liv- 
ing thing that he loves so much as myself, except 
perhaps his old uncle Simon and his black mare. 

I had by this time returned to the fire-piace, and, 
reseating myself, began to apostrophize my magni- 
ficent black Newfoundland, who, having partaken 
of my dinner, was following the advice and exam- 
ple of Abernethy, and sleeping on the rug as it di- 
gested : « And yon, too, my oki Neptune, aa’t you 
the best and handsomest dog in the universe ?” 

Neptune finding himself addressed, awoke lei- 
surele from his slumbers, and fixed his eyes.on 
mine with an affirmative expression. 

‘Aye, to be sure you are—and a eapital swim- 
mer too? 

Neptune raised his head from the rug, and beat 
the ground with his tail, first to the right hand and 


* then to the left. 


‘And is he not a fine faithful fellow? And does 
he not love his master.’ 

Neptune rubbed his head against my hand, and 
concluded the conversation by sinking into repose. 


* That dog’s a philosopher,’ I said: § He never 
saysa word more than is necessary :—Then, again, 
not Only blest in love and friendship, and my dog; 
but what l@ck it was to sell, and in these times too, 
that old, lambering house of my father’s, with its 
bleak, bare, hilly acres of chalk and stone, for 
vighty thousand pounds, and to have the money 
paxil down, on the Very day the bargain was con- 
chuled. By the bye, though, | had forgot :— 
1 may as well write to Messrs. Drax & Drayton 
about that money, and order them to pay it im- 
mediately imto uts’s—mighty honest people, 


_ andall that: but faith no solicitors should be trust- 
ed or tempted too far. It’sa foolish way, at any 


Ume, to leave money in other people’s hands—in 
any bedy’s hands—and IH write abont it at once.’ 

At T ssid, sof did. I wrote my commands to 
Messre, Drax and Drayton, to pay my eighty thou- 
sind pounds into Coutts’s; after desiring that my 
note might beforwarded to them the first thing in 
the métiing, took my candle, and accompanied 
by Neptune, who always aa watch by night, by 
my chamber door, proceeded to bed, as the watch- 
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| man was calling ‘ past 12 0’clock,’ beneath-my win. 
dow. 
it isindisputably very beneficial for a man to re. 
dpe to bed thus early; it secures him such pleasant 
dreams.—The visions that filled my imagination 
during sleep, were not of a less animated nature 
than those of my waking lucubrations. I dreamt 
that it was day break on my wedding morning; 
that I was drestin white satin and silver lage, tp 
go and be married; that Maria, seated in a riehty 
painted and gilt sedan chair, was conveyed to the 
church by the parson and clerk, who wore white 
favours in their wigs, and large nosegays in the 
breast of their canonicals; that hands were joined 
by Hymen in person, who shook his torch over our 
heads at the altar, and danceda Pas de deur qith 
the bride down the middle of Regent street, us 
we returned in procession from St. James’s; that { 
walked by the side of Neptune, who was in some 
unaccountable manner, identified with my friend 
Johu Frazer, and acted as father of the bride, ar! 
alarmed me in the midst of the ceremony by whis- 
pering in my ear, that he had forgotten to onder 
any breakfast for the party; that on returning t 
my house, which appeared to be the pavillion at 
Brighton, I found a quantity of money bags, full of 
sovereigns, each marked 80,0002 ranged in rows on 
a marble table; that 1 was beginning to empty 
them at the feet of the bride with an appropriate 
compliment, when my dream was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the hasty entrance of my valet, who stou! 
pale and trembling by my becd-side and informed 
me, that he had carried my note, as ordered, w the 
office of Messrs. Drax and Drayton, the first thing 
in the ase to» and had seen Mr. Drax; but that 
Mr. Drayton had decamped during the night, tak- 
away with him my 80,000/. and 500%. of lus 
partner’s ! 

I was horror-struck '—I was ruined '—What 
} was to be done! The clock had-not yet struck ten, 
but carly as it was, I was determined to rise imme- 
thately, and see Drax myself upon the subjeet. hn 
aninstant—in less than an hour—I was dressed, 
and on my way to Lincoln’s Inn. Twenty minutes 
after, I stood in the presence of Mr. Drax. 

He appeared before me, among the last of the 
pig-tails, with his powdered head, his smooth 
Pblack silk stockings, and his polished shoes, the 
very same immutable Mr. Drax whom I had re- 
membered as a quiz from the earliest days of my 

childhood. There he stood, in the same attitude, 

| in the same dress, the same man of respectability, 
calculation and arrangement, that my father hal 
| always represented to me as the model of an at 
torney, but with a look of bewildered paleness, as 
placed suddenly in a sitaation where his respects 
bility became doubtful, his calculations defeated, 
all his arrangements discomposed. 

‘Oh, Mr. Luttrell!’ he exclaimed, ‘1 beg par- 
Mr. Lionel Luttrell, you’ve received intim> 
‘tun, then, of this most extraordinary occurrence ; 

at will the world think ?—what will they my’ 
—tthe house of Drax and Drayton !—Such a long 
establishment, such a respectable house }—and 
One of the partners—Mr. Drayton, I mean—to 
Mc. Deez, but think of my eighty oe 

‘Ay, Mr. in my ei 

sand pounds !’ | 
‘Sir, when t told me that Mr. Drayton 74 
gone, I could not believe it to be a fact, h seemed 
a circumstance that no evidence coufl establish. 


Sir, he always opened that door, precisely ™ 
| o’eloek every day, Sundays excepted, for hte 
last five-and-twenty years; and [ felt satisfied that 
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when ten o’ciock *@fme, he would certainly ar- | 
ve. 

‘ Very probable, sir; but vour expectations were 
Jeceived; and what am | to do, to recover my 
money 

‘}{ you'll believe me, as a man of business, Mr. 
Lionel Luttrell, Lcoukl not persuade myself to give 
vim up as lost, til the Lincoln’s Ino clock had 
sruck the quarter 

‘But, Mr. Drax, my eighty thousandpounds /— 
if they are not regained, I’m ruined for eve? ;’ 

‘Went away, sir, without leaving the slightest 
instraction where he might be met with, or where 
his letters might be sent after him!—A most ex- 
traordinary proceeding 

‘You'll drive me mad, Mr. Drax. Let me im- 
plore you to inform me what's to be done about my 
movey 

«Your money, Mr. Lionel! Louttrell—bere has 
the same party taken off 500/. of the common pro- 
nerty of the house ;—all the loose cash we had in 
the oanker’s hands—drew a draft for the whole | 
amount, appropriated it to himself, and never took : 
tue ordinary measure of leaving me a memoran- 
dum of the transaction '!—Why, sir, I might have | 
draws a bill this morning—many things less tm- 
provable occur—and might have had my draught 
refused acceptance !? | 


‘Oh, Mr. Drax, this torture will be the death of 
me,—Sir,—sir,—Tm ruined, and I am going to | 
be married 

‘A most unfortunate event. But Mr. Luttrell, . 
rou gay young men of fashion atthe west end, can- 
not possibly enter into the feelings of a partner and 
a ofan of business 


‘Your's! Oh, sir, my eighty thonsand pounds l— 
wy whole fortune !—Think what my condition is.’ 

‘Here am | left entirely alone, unsupported, 10 
the very middle ef term time, and with such am 
comulation of business on my hands, as it is quite 
perplexing to think of. Why, Mr. Lionel, ther#®s 
more to be got trrough than any two ordinary men | 
could accomplish; and how it is possible that I 
should work my way through it by myself. So in- 
considerate of Mr. Drayton 


Tortured beyond bearing; incapable of listening 
ony longer to the lamentations of Mr. Drax, and 
perceiving that he was too much engrossed by the | 
perplexities of his own affairs, to yield any attention | 
to my distresses, I sexzed my hat, and hasulv depart- | 
ed, to seek elsewhere for the advice and consola- 


hon required. 

‘Pligo to John Fraser,’ I exclaimed, £ he’s al- | 
ways sensible, always right, always kind. He'll 
feel for me, at all events: he'll suggest what steps , 
are best to be taken in this most painful emergency,’ 

Upon this determination I immediately proceed- 
ed to act, and hastened towards Regent street, 
with the rapidity of one who feels impatient of | 
every Sccond that elapses between the conception | 
ang the execution of his purpose. As I was pres- 
“ug forward on my hurried way, my thoughts ab- 
#rved in the anxiety of the moment, and my sight 
Sazzled by the rapidity of my movements, and the 
“nitised succession of the passing objects, ] was 
theeked in my course by Edward Burrell—the 
Pet of the Dandies—* Stop, Lionel, my dear fel- 
ow, stop—I want to congratulate you.’ 

‘Congratulate me !—U pon what ?? 

Jn your appointment: Inspeeting Postman for 
the district of St. Ann’s Soho;—Of course you’re 
le—none but personages of such elevated stations 
coud be justified in using such velocity of moye- 
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ment, and in ronning over so many innocent foot 
passengers.’ 

“ Nonsense !—Don’t stop me! I’ve just heard of 
the greatest imaginable misfortune. Drayton, my at- 
torney, has decamped, Heaven only knows to what 
country ; and carried off the whole of my fortune.’ 

‘Oh! indeed! So vou’re one upon the innumer- 
able list of bankrupts! A failure! a complete fai- 
lure !—Don’t be angry, Lionel; L always said you 
were rather a failure: And so now_the attorney 
man—what’s his name !/—has absconfed and ruined 
you for life by his successful speculation in hops.’ 


The Pet of the Dandies walked off, laughing as 
immoderately as a professed E.vquisite ever dares 
to laugh. It had made what it believed to be a pan: 
That a, Ll suppose, I dare say the sentence is capa- 
ble of some quibbling interpretation. The words 
are unintelligible unless they containapun. When- 
ever I hear one man talking nonsense, and find 
others laugh, I invariably conclude that he is pan- 
ning; and if the last parting words of Edward Bur- 
rell really do exhibit a specimen of this vulgar kind 
of solecism, the puppy was more than indemnified 
for the distresses of his friend, as any punster would 
necessarily be, by the opportunity of hitching i 
upon them—* It will not be so with you, John Fra- 
ser!? I muttered to myself, and in a few seconds I 
tapt at the door of his lodgings in Regent street. 

They detained me an age in the street!—I rapt 
and rapt again, and then | rang, and at the ringing 
of the bell, a stupid-locking yellow baired, steamy 
maid servant, in a dirty lace cap, issued from’the 


‘ 


_seullery, wrapping her erimson arms in her cheek 


apron, to answer the summons. 

‘Is Mr. Fraser at home ?? 1 demandedin a voice 
of somewhat angry impatience 

‘ Mr. Fraser at home ?—Npo, sir, he an’t.’ 

‘Where’s hegone to 

* Where’s lie gone to?’ rejoined the girl, in alow 
Crewling voicee— I’m sure sir, tell, not 1.’ 

‘Is his servant in the way ?? 

‘Is his servant in the way? No, sir, the otaer 
gentleman Is gone too.’ 

‘Is his servant gone with him °—Why, how, did 


they go?’ 


‘How did they go?"—Why, in a post chay and 
four, to be sure—ihey sent for him from New- 
man’s,’ 


‘Heavens! how provoking'—Dii they start 


early 


‘Start early? no, to be sure they started very 
late ; and as sooh a8 ever master came heme from 
dining in Russell Square.” | 

‘Russell Square * whet the devil shoald Joha 
Fraser do dining iu Rassell Square ?—How very 
distressing |’ 


¢ Master came home two hours before Mr. Ro- | 


bert expected lim, and ordered four horses te be 
got ready directly.” 

‘Indeed ! what can nossibly have happened ?” 

‘What has happened.’ Oh, Mr. Robert teid ue 
allabont what had happened, eays he, master’s 
great friend, Mr. Luttrell, ts clean ruined ; his 
lawyer man is run off with all his money. Mas 
ter’s ina great quandary about it,’ says Mr. Ro- 
bert, ‘and so suppose,’ says he, ‘that master and. 
I am going out of town @ Liitie while to keep clear 
ot the hess.’ 

‘Mévgitat God! and can such cold hearted) 
treachery teally be 

‘ And 80,’ continned the girl, perfectly regardless: 
of my vehement ejaculation, ‘amd so 1 told Mr. 
Robert hoped luck would et with them: for yoa 
know, sir, Ws all very well to have friends wna!) 
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such ke, as long as they’ve got any thing comfort- 
able about them; but when they’re broke up, or 
any thing of that, why, then it’s another sort of 
matter, and we have no right to meddle in their 
concerns,’ 

The girl wasa perfect Philosopher upon the true 
Hume and Rochefaucault principles. She conti- 
nued to promulge her maxims in the same low, mo- 
notanous, cold, languid vein! but I did not remain to 
profit by them. Ihurried away to conceal my sor- 
row and mY disappointment in the privacy of those 
apartments, where, on the preceding evening, sur- 
rounded by so many comforts, | had peony: per- 
laps too proudly, contemplated my stock o ra A 
ness, and had at large expatiated on my many de- 
ceitful topics of self gratulation. How miserably was 
that stock of happiness now impaired! But hope 
ful as Tam by nature, my sanguine temperament 
still triumphed; and as 1 ascended the staircase to 
my apartment, Maria’s image presented itself in 
smiles to my imagination, and I repeated to my- 
self, “My fortune’s gone! My friend has deserted 
me'—But Maria! thou, dearest, still remainest to 
me. Til tranquilize my mind by the sweet coun- | 
sel of your daily letter, and then proceed to deliber- 
ate and act for myself.” I knew that the post must 
by this time have arrived. | 

i approached the table where my cards antf let- 
ters were constantly deposited—but no letter was 
there —I could not believe my eyes; I rang and 
asked for my letters—none had arrived during my" 
absence from home. Had the post gone by? 
—* Yea, many an hour ago.’’—It was too true then 
—even Maria was perfidious to my misfortunes. 
This was the severest blow ofall. This I could not 
have ariticipated. My heart was full, brim full of 
sorrow before ; and this addition of disappointment 
rnade it overflow. Any man who hasa keen sus- 
eeptibility of madness and injary—I need not.dave 
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heart, perplexed in the extreme !—There was ro 
place in my thoughts for the futare ; I was sbgorb. 
ed wholly inthe present: I was careless of tte 


loss of my patriraony— It was gone ; and I willingir 
resigned it. My cistray ancy began to view tne 
robbery rather as a than an injury. It had 
revealed tome in time the baseness of the world, 
the fallacy of human attachments, the inconstan- 
cy of woman, the treachery of man. 1 had, in one 
) morning, learnt that the world isa lie; and loves 
name ; and friendship acheat. The lesson had in- 
deed been dearly bought by the exchange of a‘%v. 
ence for poverty; but in thedespair and bitternes 
of my abandonment, I should have scorned to pur- 
chase it at an inferior price.—It was worth all, anc 
amore than I had given for it.—I felt gratefu! 
Drayton for the act of fraud which had in a moment 
rendered me thus indigent and wise: I would not at 
tempt the recovery of the wealth he had purioined. 
That wealth, as I looked down upon it from the 
| heights of my passion, seemed to dwindle into «, 
inconsiderable speck, and was disdained as a mere 
noxious bait for falsehood and duplicity. © Let him,” 
[ ejaculated, “let him keep my money !—tet j. 
attract towards him, as it did towards mygelf, lying 
smiles and artificial tenderness; Jct him, as I have 


} done, fix hisheart upon the beautiful deceptions 


which his affluence shall conjure up around him, 
him be robbed, as [have been; let him, as I have 
done, detect the error of the illusions that lad de. 
lighted him; and then let him curse the perfidious,the 
ungrateful wretches that had deceived him, as | 
now do curse those that have injured me.”’ How in- 
consistent are the thoughts and actions, the words 
and the sentiments of man! Never was I conscious 
of so deepa feeling of tenderness as that which 


flowed from my soul towards the beings I was de- 


nouncing, atthe very moment these expressions of 
passionate indignation were issuing from my lips 


written a keen suseeptibilicy of madness forthe}. Jmpelled by thatrestlessness of body which resalts 


sense of wrong is always proportioned to the sense” 
of benefit. Gratitude and resentment are als, 
ways, I believe, cOmmensurate in the character; 
and he who iseasily touched by the attentions of 
those he loves, will be as readily affected by their 
neglect ;—but, however, any man who is keenly 


sensible of unkindness, will comprehend the effeet 


prodaced upon my mind by the absence of my 
expected, my accustomed letter. The cause of | 
soy distrust was apparently slight ibly aeciden- 
tal; bat, occurring at such a tume, if fell with all the 
weight of a last and consummating calamity on one 
who wasalready overthrown.—Oh! how weak— 
how childish—how foolish are we, even the wisest 
of us all, in moments sueh as thesc! I clenched my 
teeth. I stampt Upon the floor; tossed about my 
arms withthe vain an@ objectless passion of an an- 


gry child. My dog, amazed at the violence of my | 
resticulation, fixed his large dark eyes upon me, | 


and stared with astonishment, as well he might, at 
the agitated passion of his master.—I saw an ex- 
pression of tenderness and commisseration in his 
looks; and,in an agony of tears—don’t laugh at me, 
for in Ge same situation, under the same cireum- 
stances, you probably would have done tlie same— 
I flung myself down on the floor by his side, ex- 
claiming, ‘Yes, Neptune, every thing on earth has 
forsaken me but you—-my fortune—my friend, my 
love with my fortune ; and you, youalone, my good, 
old faithful dog, are constant tome inthe hour of 
my affliction "’—Dstarted up and paged my apart- 
roent backwardsand forwards with wideand har- 


{gem the agitation of the mind, I took up my hat, call- 


ed N eptune to follow me, and prepared to seek 


abroad that distraction for my §rief, which could 
not be found in the guiet of my home. In leaving 
the room, my eye accidentally glanced towards my 
pistols. My hand was on the tock of the door. | 
perceived that to approach the place where they 
lav, was like tempting Hel! to tempt me; buts 
thought Dashed acruss my mind, that to die were 
to punish the unworthy authors of my sorrow— 
were to strike imperishable remorse to the hearts 
of Maria and of John ; and I took thre pistols wth 
me, muttering, as I concealed themvin my break, 
“Perhaps I may want them.” 

In this frame of mind, wandering through back 
and retired streets, with no other motive to. direc! 
rae than the necessity of locomotion, I, at leog’ 
found myself on the banks of the Thames, a © 
great distance from Westminster bridge. ™} 
boat was kept near this place. On the water,! 
slyould be delivered from all apprehension of obser 

ime eyes. I should be alone with my sorry: 
and, unfavourable as the season and the weather 
were, I proceeded to the spot where my boat ¥% 
moored. “Bad time for boating, Mr. Luttrell,” s¢ 
Piney, who had the charge of my wherry + “''' 
mortal cold, and there’s rain getting out there to 
the windward.” But careless of his good nature 
remonstrances, I seized the oars irapatiently from 
his baad and proceeded in angry silence to re 
| boat. I pushed her off, and rowed rapidly up 
river towards Chelsea, with Neptune lying 4 ©! 


reg strides, fevered with the rapid suggestion of When I thas found myselfalone upon 
painful events, bewildered in mind, aflicted at “water, with none to know, or mark, cr o'* 
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pear me, my grief, breaking through ail the re-} 
,raints that had contined it as long as | was expose 
» the inspection of my fellow creatures, dis- 
itself in vehement exclamations of indig- 
sant passion. “Fool!—Idiot that I was to trust 
‘yem. Nothing on earth shall ever induce me to 
ik upon them again. Oh Maria!I should have 
chought it happiness enough tohave died for you, 
aad you to desert me—to fall away from me _ too 
+a moment when a single smile of yours might 
ave isdemnified me for all the wrongs of fortune, 
all the weachery of friendship As in Fraser, men | 
ave alike,—selfish by uature, habit, education. 
‘They are trained to baseness, and he is the wisest 
ran who becomes earliest acquainted with suspi- 
con. He is the happiest, who scorning their hol- 
‘yw demonstrations of attachment, constrains every 
sympathy of his nature within the close imprison- 
ment of acold and unparticipating selfishness; but 
reveaged. Fallenas am—sunk—impov- 
evished—despised as Lionel Luttrell may be, the 
verfidious shall yet be taught to know, that he will 
uot be spurned with impunity, or trampled on 
without reprisal !” 

At these words, some violence of gesture accom- 
nan\ ing the vehemence of my seutiment, interfered 
with the repose of Neptune, who was quietly sleep- 
ing at the bottom of the boat. The dog vented histm- 
paiieace in a quick and angry growl, At thatmo- 
ment my irritation amounted almost to madness. 
‘Richt—vcight exclaimed, ‘my very dog turns 
avast me. He withdraws the mercenary attaehe 
mest which my food has purchased, now that the 
wurees which supplied it have become exhausted.’ 
I imputed to my dog the frailties of man, and has- 
tened, the wild suggestion of the instant, to take 
asevere an’! summary vengeance on his ingratitude. 
I drew forth a pistol from my breast, and ordeved | 
Lim tutake tothe water. I determined to shoot 
Lin as Le wasswimming and themleave him there 
todie. Neptune hesitated in obeying me. He was; 
xarecly aroused, perhaps he did not compre#t 
my command. My impatience would brook Go 
‘clay. [was in no humor to be thwarted. Stand-| 
ing up in the boat, I proceeded with a suddeneffort 
usvength, tocast the dog into the river, My 
purpose tailed,—my balance was lost—and—in a 


moment of ime—Ifonnd myself engaged in des) 


/erate sirugete for existence with the dark waters 
he Yhames. I cannot swim. Death—death 
all its terrors—instantaneous, inevitable death, 
vas Ue idea that pressed upon my mind, and oc- 
aipicd all its fueulties. Bat poor Neptune requir- 
“\ no solicitation. He no sooner witnessed the 
“sagevothis master,than he sprang forward to 
ny rescue, and sustaining my head above the 
water, swam stoutly away with me to the boat. 
Ven onee re-seated there, as [ looked upon 
“4Y preserver shaking the water from his coat as 
wmposedly as if nothing extraordinary had hap- 
pened, iny conscience became penetrated with 
“¢ (terest feelings of remorse aud shame. Self- 
self-correeted, and self-condemned,. sat 
“se a Cuilty wretch in the presence of that ndble 
‘uumal, wha, haying saved my life, at the moment 
“43 meditating his destruction, seemed of too 
serous a nature to imagine, that the act he had 
performed exeeeded the ordinary limits of his ser- 
"ce, or deserved any special gratitude from his 
‘aster, | felt as one who had in intention eom- 
raurder on his benefactor, and, as slowly 
“wed towards the land, eloquent in the praise of 
“© Unconseious Neptune, the recollection of my 


having in one instance been mistaken in my anger 
—and, Pperhaps—most unromantic asit may sound 
—the physical operation of my cold bath, and my 
wet habiliments—all these causes united, operated 
so effectually to allay the fever of my irritated pas- 
sions, that the agitation of my mind was soothed. 
Mine was now the spirit of one in sorrow, not in 
anger. Humbled in my own opinion, my own in- 
dignation against Maria and John Fraser, for their 
cold hearted, their cruel desertion of my distress~ 
es, was exchanged for a mingled sentiment of 
tenderness and forgiveness. On reaching the land- 
ing place, [hastened to take possession of the first 
hackney coach, and, calling Neptune into it, drove 
off to my lodgings in Conduit street. 


On arriving at my apartment, the first object. 


that presented itself to my eye, wasa note from 
Maria I knew the peculiar shape of the billet, 
before I was near enough to distinguish the hand - 
writing. Who could divine the nature of the in- 
telligence that note contained? J held the paper 
some minutes in my hand before I could obtaia 
sufficient command over myself taopenit. That 
writing conveyed to me the sentence of my future 
destiny. Its purport was pregnant of the misery 
or happiness of my after life. Atlength, with a 
sudden, a desperate effort of resolution, I bumt 


i the seal and read— 


‘Dearest Lionel, I did not write yesterday, be- 
cause my aunt had most unexpectedly detertaine 
to return to town today. We left Brighton very 
early this morning, and are established at Thomas’s 
Hotel. Come to us directly ; or if this wicked 
theft.of Mr. Drayton’s—which, by the by, will 
compel us to have a smaller, a quieter, and the:e- 
fore a happier home, than we otherwise should 


}haye had—compels you to be busy among law 


people, and occupies all your time this morning, 
ptay come to dinner at seven—or if not to dinner, 
at wll events, you must contrive to be with usin 
Berkley. square. some time this evening —My 


aunt desires her best Inve, and believe me, dear- 
‘eet Lionel, your ever affeationate 


: MARIA.” 

And she was really true! This. was by far the 
kindest, the tenderest note I had ever received. 
Maria was constant, and my wicked suspicions on- 
ly were in fault, Oh, heavens! how much was [ 
te blame! how severely did my folly deserve pun- 
ishment. 

The operations of the toilet are capable of ineal- 
culable extension or diminution, They can, under 
certain ciroumstances, be very rapidly despatched. 
In five minntes afier the first reading of Maria’s 
note I was descending the stair-ease, and prepar.t 
to obey her summons, My valet was standing with 
his hand on the lock of the street door, in reari- 
ness to expedite my departure, when the noise 
of rapidly approaching wheels was heard. A car- 
riage stopped suddenly heforé the house—the rap- 
per was loudly and violently beaten with a hur- 
ried hand-the street deer flew open—and Joba 
Fraser, in his dinner. dress of the last evening, 
pale with watching and fatigue, and travel-and ex- 
citement, burst like an unexpected apparition be- 
fore my eyes. He rushed towards me, seized 
my hand, and shaking it with the-energy of an al- 


most convulsive joy, exclaimed, ** Well, Lionel, 


was in time—I thought I should be. The fellows 
drove capitally—<denced good hofses too, cr we 
never should beat them.” | 

‘‘Whatdo you mean? Beat whom?” 

* The rascal Drayton to be sure. Did not they 


Denes ecu tell you Thad got scent of his starting, and was | 
YlOUs escape—the complete convicuon of iny ‘after him, within an hour of his departure /” ~ 
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‘No, indeed, John, they never told me that.” 
Well, never mind. I overtook him witbin 
nine miles of Canterbury, and horse-whipped him 
within an ineh of his life.” } 

And—anti—ihe money ?” 

“Oh, Pve lodged that at Coutt’s. 1 thought it 
best to put that out of danger at once. So I drove 
to the Strand, and deposited your eighty thousand 

unds in aplace of security before I procéeded 

ere to tell you it was safe.’’ 

If Thad been humbled and ashamed of myself 
before—If I had repented my disgusting suspicion 
on seeing Maria’s note, this explanation of John 
Fraser’s absence, was very little calculated to re- 
store me to my former happy state of self-approba- 
ton. Taking my friend by the arm, and calling 
Neptune, I said, “ By and by John you shall be 
thanked as you ought to be for all your kindness ; | 
bat you must first forgive me. I have been cruelly 
unjust to Maria, to you, and to poor old Neptune 
here. Come with me to Berkley square.—You 
shail there hear the confession of my past rash- 
ness and folly; and when my heart is once deliv- 
ered from the burden of self-reproach that now 
operons it, there will be room for the expansion 

those happier feelings, which your friendship 
and Maria’s tenderness have everlastingly implant- 
ei there. Never again will I allow a suspicion to 
pollute my mind which is injurious to thése I 
love. The world’s a good wordt women are 
ail true—the friends al! faithful—and the dogs are 
all attached and staunch ;—and if any individual, 
under any possible combination of circumstances, 
is ever, for a single instant, induced to conceive an 
oppésite Opinion, depend upon it, that that unhap- - 
py man is deluded by false appearances, and that 
a little enquiry would convince him of his mistake. 

“ } can’t for the life of me understand, Lionel, | 
what you are driving at.” 

. “You will presently,’ I replied; and in. the 

course of liaif an hour,—seated on the sofa, with” 
Maria on-one side of me, with John Fraser on the | 
viher, and with Neptune lying at my feet, I had 
related the painful tale of my late follies and suf- 
fering, and heard myseit affectionately pitied and for- 
givén, and had conciuded, in the possession of un- 


THE HVMOURIST. | 

THE WATCHMAN AND THE DRUNK- 
EN MAN. 

“* Pleas¢ your worship,” said the accusing 
watchman, ** I found him,seflin asleep at the 
door of a vine waull, a hat. 1 considered 
in my own mind, as he was stupin drunk, so 
1 lays hold of bim, and gives him a bit of a 
shake, and hailo, says 1, where’s your hat? 
and then he jumps up qvite sensible, and calls 
we a rascal, and tells me I’d stole his hat; and 
i’d picked his pockets, and I don’t know what 


* 


‘* My good friend,” said Claudius Hunter, 
“you are telling me a very crooked story. | 
First, you say he was stupidly drunk; then | 
he became sober ; then he jumped up like a | 
man of sense, and called you @ rascal. Now | 
what am I to understand by all this? Was he 
stupidly drunk, or was he sober; or was he 


| ** Why, your worship,” replied the watch. 


man, ‘‘itsa hard matter for me to say pur. 
cisely what he was ; in a manner of speaking; 
but if I was called upon to speak my mind 
partickalar, 1 should say he was sensible 1 
drink. 

“* Very well,” said Sir Claudius, “ now | 
understand you—you mean, he was insensibly 
drunk 

** Exactly so, your worship,’’ replied the 
watchman ; and thereupon Mr John Crump 
was called upon for his defence. 

** And please you, my worship,” said he, 
**)’m a carpenter; whereby I’d been out 
drinking with a few friends; but I had’nt 
drunk’t myself drunk—I deny that. I had 
been robbed, and knocked about, and very 
much ill-treated, your worship; by which 
means I sat down upon the step to consider 
about it—and when I felt the watchman pull. 
ing at me, I naturally tho’t it was the rascal that 
had robbed me. But if I was wrong—and I 
dare say I was, now I come to think of it—lI ask 
the watchman ten thousand pardons.” 
“Then satisfy himefor the trouble you have 
giten him, and go about your business,” said 
the Alderman; of which order Mr. John Crump 
instantly availed himself, and there the matter 


application tothe English Court of 
Common Pleas, to set aside a verdict in a cer- 
tain case, much merriment was excited by.the 
reading of the declaration,which ran—‘* That 
the defendant with others, did unlawfully, 
maliciously, and with force of arms, with 
Sticks, stones, poles, &c. strike and beat the 
wtiitr of the river Thames, round and near a 


*céftain point in which the plaintiff Mary 


Williams was sitting, and that the defendant 
did draw round the same point certain nets, 
by which beating and drawing, the said Mary 
was much frightened and became very sick.” 
Court—*‘ she was sea-sick probably.” 


THE HAPPY PAIR. 
Says Dick to Jack, ‘* your neighbours say 
You wrangje with your wile each day ;”’ 
* Poo, poo,” says Jack, “ they only joke, 
’Tis now a fortuight since we spoke.” 


BLACK MAN’S DREAM. 


A number of years bygone, a black man, named 
Peter Cooper, happened to marry one of his ow" 
town’s-women, who <id not use him with, that ten- 
derness that he conceived himself entitled ‘- 
Having tried all other arts to retrieve her lost at- 
fections in vain, Peter at last resolved to wor 
upon her fears of pauishment in another world for 
ber conduct in this. Pretending, therefore, \ 
awake one morning extravagantly alarmed, 
helpmate was full of anxiety to know what was 7 
matter; and having sufficiently, as he 
whetted her euriosity, by mysteriously hinting ‘ 
could a tale unfold,” atlength Peter 


man of sense | 


a$ follows :—*f of a dream last night. 
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jveam I go to Hebben and rap at de doa, anda 
--av’man came tode doa wid black coat and powda 
‘air. Whoa dere? Peeta Coopa—Whoa Peeta 
Coopa? Am not know you. Not knowa Peeta 
Coupe ! Look de book, Sa.—He take de book, and 
1. look de book, and he could’na find Peeta Coopa. 
—Den I say, Oh, lud, ol! look again, finda Peeta 
Coopa in a corna.—He take de book, and he look 
de book, and at last he finda Peeta Coopa in . 
ily (little) corna.—* Peeta Coopa—cook ob de 
Roval Charlotte ob Greenock.’—Walk in Sa. 
Den | walk in, and dere was every thing—all kind 
of vittal—colly-flower too—an eat, an I drink, an I 
Janc, an L ting, an I neva be done ; segar too, by 
Gum—Den I say, Oh! lad, oh! look for Peeta 
Coopa wife. He take de book, an he look all oba 


ce book, many, many, many a time, corna and all; : 


and he couldna finda Peeta Coopa wife. Den I say, 
Oh ‘laud, oh! look de black book; he take de black 
hook, an he look de black book, and he finda Peeta 
Coopa wife fust page—* Peeta Coopa wife, buckra 
woman, bad-to-her-husband.’ ” 


SYMMETRY. 


The father of the celebrated Panl Jones 
was gardener to Lord Selkirk, and omenee 
other peculiarities, was remarkable for his 
great fondness of what is called symmetry, 
Thus, if he planted a shrub in one part of the 
garden, he would set another in a corres- 
ponding situation for symmetry. Atthe end 
of the lawn were two summer houses exactly 
alike. One day his Lordship, walking ia this 
place, saw a boy’s head peeping out of each, 


‘Hey, Mr. Jones, (said he) who is that boy | 


locked up there in the summer house ? 
‘Please your lordship, it is a young rouge 
that | caught stealing in the orchard,.and@ 
i've locked him up till your Lordship catme.”) 
‘But, (said his Lordship) I see your son's 
head in the other summer house—he has not 
heen stealing surely.’ ‘Oh no my Lord, I only 
put hun there for symmetry.’ | 

A LADY’S VALUABLES. 

When the Dutchess of Kingston wished to 
be received at the court of Berlin, she got 
the Russian minister there to mention her 
vtentions to his Prussian majesty; and to 


tell him at the same time, that her fortune was } 


at Rome, her bank at Venice, but that her 
heart was at Berlin. Immediately on hearing 
this, the king sarcastically replied, “I beg, 
si, you will give my compliments to her 
Grace, and inform her, that I am sorry we are 
only intrusted with the very worst part of her 
property,” 


THE TOLL OF AN ASS. 

When the late Lord Kaimes went to Aber- 
deen, as judge upon the circuit, he took up 
his quarters at a good tavern; and being fa- 
tgued and pensive after dinner, he inquired 
of the landlord if there were any learned man 
in the neighbourhood who could favor him | 
with his company over a glass of wine. The 
lindlord answered that the professor of mh- 
thematics lived close by; and the Lord of Ses- 
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sions sent his compliments. The professor 
was not only eminent in science, but of vari- 
ous and lively conversation, though he had the 
defect of La Fontaine and Thomson, both 
great 0 ling of a stupid and dull appear- 

efore it became enlivened by wine or 
company. After a respectful bow, he took his 
seat and looked at the fire quite immersed in 
some problem he had left. Two glasses of wine 
were filled and drank in complete silence.— 
Lord Kaimes, to begin the conversation, said 
«IT have just passed your new bridge, wholly 
constructed of white granite. What may have 
been the cost?” ‘ Can’t say,” was the dry 
answer of the mathematician who still look- 
ed at the fire. My lord, surprised and piqued, 
said, “ I saw a board put up of all the tolls to 
be paid by carriages and animals ; will you be 
so good as to inform me what is the toll of an 
ass’? The professor, as if awakening from a 
dream, quickly retorted, “I do not pretend to 
know; but when your lordship repasses, the 
toll gatherer cannot fail4o inform you.” Our 
learned judge starting up, and, taking him 
by the hand, exclaimed, ‘* You are my man !” 
and they began a long and animated conver- 
sation. 

ECONOMY. 


A friend complained to his neighbor the 
other day, of the heavy amount of his bill for 
meat! But,” added he, am determined 
to have no more butcher’s meat in my house 
this year at any rate.” “ Not this year !” said 
his neighbor, ** why swe pews is but just be- 

True,” rejoined the other, but I 
mean to pay ready money for it in future, and 
then it will be my meat, and not the butch- 
er’s.”” 


| respectable gentleman walked into a 


{book auction office in Boston, a few days 


since, and after inspecting various books, 
walked out and walked off with one under 
his arm. The auctioneer on examimation, 
found that his literary visitor had helped him- 
self to a book suited to effect his reformation, 
entitled **The perfect pleasures of a good 
conscience,” 
A GOOD QNE. 


| Doetor Hoadley Ashe was nephew of Doe- 
‘tor Hoadley who wrote the Suspicious Huys- 
band. I had the pleasure of sitting next to 
Dr. Asbe at dinner, when he began a story 
with—*' As eleven of my daughters and I 
were crossing’Picadilly,”—“ Eleven of 
daughters, Doctor?’ I rather rudely inter- 
rupted. ‘** Yes, Sir,” rejoined the Doctor, 


| I have nineteen daughters all living ; never 


had a son; and Mrs, Ashe, myself, and nine- 
teen female ‘she plants, sit dowa one and 
twenty, to dinner every Sit, am smo- 
thered with petticoats.” [He meant dspes no 


doubt.) 
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THE SCHOOL OF FLORA. 
— 
No. XXXVI. 
Rotanic Name ) ERICA TETRALIX, 
English Name Boreal Heath. 
French Name ) Bruyere tetralide. 

The Heaths form one of the most extensive genus 
of plants, containing upwards of 300 species, all pret- 
ty, with @ peculiar slender habit, small narrow ses- 
sile leaves, and delicate flowers, seldom sweet scent 
ed. They are confined to the Eastern Continent, and 
mostly to Africa, none having been found in Ameri- 
ca, where an akin genus, the Andromeda, flourishes 
jnstead. 


They are all shrubby, forming commonly small } 


evergreen shrubs from one to three feet high ; but 
some species are larger; and one, the E. arborea, 
attains in Greece and Sicily the height of a tree. 
The Heaths are social shrubs, covering often large 
tracts of ground, which bear their names in England. 

Some species are very showy, with fine clusters of 

large flowers: they are the ornament of Greenhouses 
and the delight of modern Florists. Their cultiva- 
tion is easy ; but they require a peculiar made soil, 
called heath soil, light and rich. They are at the 
head of a large natural family called after them Eri- 
cmes. 
The actual species, rather a hamble one, grow-. 
further North in Europe than any other, from Ire- 
land and Scotland to Sweden and Russia, and bear- 
ing the cold well, may therefore be cultivated in the 
open ground in the United States. 

It has the leaves in whorls, or 4by 4, they are dis 
tant und linear: the flowers are terminal in clusters 
and whorls, commonly capitated or forming small 
heads. The calix has 4 divisions, the corolla is oval 
with 4 teeths, inclosing 8 stamina and a pistil. Be- 
longing therefore to Octandria of Linnwus. Erica 
is an old Latin name, tetraliz means in 4 rows. 

The Heaths are the emblems of DeLicare Nsar- 
NESS, 


| 


No. XXXVI. 


LYCHNIS DIOICA. 
English Name Pink. 
French Name } Lychnide dioique. 

The Pinks are a beautiful tribe of plants, the orna- 
ments of the gardens. ‘The true Pinks belong to the 
genus Dianthus ; they all form a natural family call- 
ed CaniopRYLLEs, having always opposite leaves. 

Lychnis is an ancient Greek name: this genus 
bas been put by Linnewus in Decandria ; but it offers 
many anomalies, and this species ought to belong to 
dhoecia, having staminate and pistillate flowers on 
separate individuals, as in the Willows and Poplars. 
The capsul has also a single cell instead of several, | 
and therefore it has been proposed to make a pecu- 
tar genus of it. 


Botanic Name | 


| 


| 
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dens like other Pinks, and for its singularity. It 
blossoms in summer, and bears large white or red 
flowers. The red variety is scentless, has pubescent 
leaves, and is supposed to be a peculiar species bY 
some Botanists. ‘The white variety is smooth, and 
although scentless in the day time, beeomes fragrant 
in the night, as in many species @i.dhe genus (/no- 
thera. 

Stem from 2 to $ feet high, forked or dichotomous; 
leaves sessile, oblong, acute, remote; flowers termi- 
nal, with an oblong calix, 5 petals, like the pinks, 
with a claw and abifid or obcordate limbas, forming 
by their union a kind of a star. Stamina 10 in the 
staminate flowers, central, One pistil with 5 styles 


in the pistillate flowers. 
Emblem of Oppiry and Seragatiox, 

Botanic Name ) RANUNCULUS FICARIA. 

English Name > Golden Figwort. 

Ranunculus by Linneus, yet it differs by having S$ 

leaves to the calix and 9 to the corolla, while the 


No. XXXVIII. 
French Name Ficaire Commune. 
This plant was united to the Crowfoots or 
Ranunculus has 5 to each: many Botanists make 
therefore a peculiar genus of it, and call it Scotanum 


{ ficaria or Ficaria verna. It belongs however to'the 


same natural tribe, the RanuncuLaceous and to 
Polyandria of Linneus, 

It is a common weed in the fields of Europe ; but 
has been introduced into the gardens for its large 
golden flowers, which double by cultivation. It is 
| easily cultivated, isa perennial, and thrives every 
where. The blossoms are vernal and scentless. 
| The name of Ficariw alludes to the leaves being 
somewhat like these of the Fig-tree. It has been 
deemed a medical plant, and sometimes called Bas- 
tard or Yellow Liverwort ; but it possesses no strong 


Properties. 


| It is a humble plant, with tuberose fascisculated 
roots ; leaves radical, on long petiols, cordate, blant, 
lobed or angular, with 3 or 5 lobes, very smooth, 
Stems nearly leafless, decumbent, assurrent, each 
bearing a large yellow flower, with 9 (sometimes & 
or 10) petals oblong obtuse. Many stamina and pis- 


| 


succeeded by single seeds. 


It is one of the emblems of Avarice and hve of 
gold. 


No, XXXIX. 
Botanic Name ) POLYGONUM BISTORTA. 
English Name } Bistort Knotwort. 

French Name} Renowee Bistorte. .. 
| ‘The genus Polygonum of Offers a 
of anomalies ; it was put by the elas Qo- 

tandria, and yet it contains With 4, Ort 
stamina. The Buckwheat or Pol, be- 
longs to it. It gives name to the natural Order ofF 
Lrconackous. The name means in Greek Mang. 


Kt grows alJ over Europe, and is cultivated ip gar-' 


knots, ag the steras are always with joints, 4) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|| 
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. bank, and, casting a last affectionate look 
upon his lady-love, he said, ‘‘ forget me not,” 
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Bistorta is a Latin name, applying to the root, 
which is large and crooked. It is used in medicine, 
as a good astringent. 

This plant grows in the mountains and cold regions | 
of Europe and Asia: it has been introduced into the 
gardens for its utility and pretty spikes of flowers, 
which however are not so showy as in the gigantic 
oriental knotweed of the gardens P. orientale. They | 
are estival and autumnal plants, very hardy and easi- 
hy cultivated from seeds in the open ground. 

From the thick perennial root, rise one or two sim- 
ple stems, without branches, bearing a thick oblong 


spike of flesh coloured and red flowers. The leaves} 


are few, remote, petiolate, alternate, oval or oval-ob- 
Jong, acute, decurrent on the petiole at the base, en- 
tire or undulate. Each flower is divided into 5 parts, } 
has 8 stamina and a pistil, succeeded by a single ten- 
neular seed. 

It is the emblem of PeevisHNness and crabbed tem- 
per. 


In times of old when verse was young, 
And Poets their own verses sung, 
A verse could draw a stone or beam.—Swtft. 


THE IDLOT GIRL’S SONG. 


They say there’s a land beyond the sky, 
here tears do never flow, 
Where is uever heard a sorrowing sigh, 
Where the heart feels no pang of woe. 
Oh! would I were there, if true they tell, 
Tho’ the earth is fair, and [ love it well, 


ee .» Were it not for those around me ; 


“THE FLOWER FORGET-ME-NOT. 


Mills, in his work upon chivalry, mentions 
that the beautiful little flower called Forget- 
me-not was known in England as early as the 
time of Edward IV. and ina note, he gives 
the following pretty incident, in explanation 
of the name: 

“ ‘Two lovers were loitering along the mar- 
gin of a lake, on a fine summer evening, when 
the maiden discovered some flowers of the 
Myosotis growing on the water, close taghe 
bank of am island, at some distance from the 
shore. She expressed a desire to possess, 
them, when her knight, in the true spirit of | 
chivalry, plunged into the water, and swim- 
ming to the spot, cropped the wished for 
plant; but his strength was unable to fulfil 
the object of his achievement; and feelin : 
that be could not regain the shore, nag 
very near it, he threw the flowers upon the 


and was buried in the water.” } 


SUTTON CHASM. ° 


In the town of Sutton, in Worcester Coun- 
ty, Mass, is an immense chasm in the rocks, | 
called ** Purgatory.”’ It is halfa mile in length, 
from 75 to 100 feet in width, and the distance 
from top to bottom, is 114 feet. A great 
number of apertures open in the bottom, by 
which one may descend to a still greater depth. 
The vast walis on either side of the chasm are 
composed of solid granite, and on one of the 
highest points is a single rock which is esti- 
mated to weigh 5000 tons. ‘This rock cor- 
responds with one.on the opposite side, the 
two faces showing’ that they were once united, 
as do the Coe ee cular walls gener- 
ally. Ice is usually found in the chasm in all | 


Celi cruel looks they turn on me, 


And they mock the Idiot’s misery, 


And with bitter taunts they wound me. 


Do flowers bloom in that spirit clime, 
Like those of the green earth here ? 
Are there bowers of roses, groves of lime, 
And no wint’ry winds severe? 
For I shrink, and weep in the wint’ry gale 
When my flowers dey and my cheeks turn pale, 
And the gay birds do not sing ; 
And I’m sad—but alas! I am always so, 
Yet I do not heed so much my woe, 
la the merry smiling spring. 


SVill the stars that gem the evening sky, 
Gleam on my pathway there ? 

Will I feel no taunt—or hear no ery, 
That mocks at my despair ? 

How can I sail to that spirit isle 

Where hearts beat light, and brows do smile, 
Where my soul will in joy be light. 

With the stars that shine so bright on high, 

Iii make me a boat, though I rob the sky; 
My galley it shall be bright. 


Do streams of silver water flow, 

Like my mirror-like streams of the earth, 
On whose banks the modest lillies grow, 

That they cherish from their birth ! 
They say that Angels bright dwe}! there, 
Bat oh! I know not what Angels are; 

Are they birds like those I love! 
Do they warble so sweetly notes so wik'/ 
If so, I will sit like a gentle child 

And listen there above. 


Open—open—thon lovely sk 
Show me that clime of bliss” 


Tho' the earth is fair, I would rather die, 
Than live in a world like this; 

None look with kindness e’er on me, 

No soothing voice speaks sympathy, 
None heed me when I weep ; 

But perchance if I die neglected here, 

Some may feel my story—and shed a tear 


acasons of the year. 


| we here I sleep. 
hen they poist to the grave w 
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«f§ IT FANCY, OR IS IT FACT?” 


\, more will [ love, for my Mother is fled, 
My Brother is gone to the seas for his bread, 
Aud O, my poor Father, by whom I am fed, 

How coidis his hand when I take it. 
He has cares, he has sorrows, and wild is his smile 
When I stvive all his harrowing thoughts to beguile, 
I gaze on his anguish and fancy the while 

“That his heart wants but little to break it. | 


No more will [ love—for my lover is gone— | 
At noon-day the grasshopper sits by the stone, 
And at twilight the whippoorwill utters his moan, 
When deep in the wood he is buried. 
Twas there that he wished to be laid, for twas 
there 
That truth told its tale and that love breath’d its 
prayer, 
And the heart taught the tongue a sad promise to 
swear 
That he and his love should be married. | 


He’s wedded to dust, and I’m wecded to woe, : 

My Father’s distracted, and where shall I go— 

Should I follow my Mother?—O, misery—no, | 
] am not, I am not her daughter. 

One hope I ean cherish—one form I can seek ; 

On one breast Ican sigh, to one heart I can speak ; 

And the tear Ll next shed shall fall full_on his eheek, 
The brother that ventur’d the water. 


TIME AND ETERNITY. 


Why do the loveliest seasons fly ? 
No longer seen, no longer known; 

Why is the range of earth and sky, | 
Like us a transient vision gone! “~~ 

Tis time with unmolested sway, 

That sweeps those lovely scenes away. | 


Life, as a fine majestic oak, ; 
Stretches its stately branehes round ; | 
Then bows beneath the fatal stroke, “? 
And spreads its foliage on the ground ; | 
Time, with a rude remorseless sway, | 
Does sweep our feeble life away. | 
I saw the blooming sons of God, 
Sustain’d by earth, and rear’d by heaven ; 
1 saw them spread their tents abroad, 
And then trom all their pleasures driven; 
Relentless time with ruthless sway, 
Did sweep those blooming sons away. ) 


I saw the earth, a charming scene, 

With hills and vales resplendent drest; | 
With groves and fields of lovely green, 

And flocks and herds with plenty blest; ) 
Sat time with wanton reckless sway, | 
Dil sweep those beauteous scenes away. | 


Isaw the glittering rolling spheres, 7 
Ranging the sky with cloudless light; __ ) 
When in the lapse of wasting years, 
__Phey set in everlasting night; | 
was time that bore such boundless sway, 
That swept those radiant orbs away, 


At length old time was pensive laid, 
As lowering o’er this wreck of things; | 
And feeble were the attempts he made | 
_ To spread again his pendant wings ; 
‘Lernal ages claim’d the sway, 


[Phen 


And swept insatiate time away. 


I saw those mighty ruins, all 

Convulsive move with dreadful throes ; 
I heard a voice impulsive call, 

And a new earth and heaven rose ; 
”T was God, who did his sceptre sway, 
And introduced eternal day. 


I saw the illustrious dead assume 
Immortal life in realms divine ; 

I saw through ages yet to come, 
Unfolding scenes of glory shine ; 
Where pas fer life. obtains the sway, 
And time and death are done away. 


I saw unnumber’d millions dwell ‘1 
In glorious climes of boundless love ; 

Where anget’s anthems sweetly swell, 
Respondent through the courts above ; 

Where pure delighis in full display, 

Extend through everlasting day. J. R. 


ACROSTIC. 


Blest seat of my childhood, oh! beautiful spot, 

Ever dear to my heart shall thy memory prove, 

Long shall I cherish what can ne’er be forgot, 

Long shall I think on the scenes that I love. 

Virtue, Peace and Content may you ever there 
dwell, 

In the hearts of my friends, meet a weleome sin- 
cere ; 

Each day, oh! attend them, nor bid them farewell, » 
While their hearts kindly welcome and love you so, 
dear. GLORVINA. 

— 
LIFE’S LIKENESS. 
Written in imitation of the Poetry of the seventeenth 
century. 
Life is—what? 
It is the shuoting ofa star, 
That gleams along the trackless air, © 


And vanishes, almost ere seen, to nauglhity © 


And such is man— 
He shines and flutters for a span, 
And is forgot. 
Life is—what ? 
It is the vermeil of the rese, 
That blooms but ull the bleak wind blows, 
all entomb’d in sweets, doth fade and rot, 
Aad sueh is man— 
He struts in bravery for a span, 
And is forgot. my 
Life is—what? 
It is a dew drop of the morg, 
That quiv’ring, hangs upon the thorn, 
Till, quaft’d by sun-beams, “tis no longer aught, 
And such is man— 
He’s steep’d ip sorrow for a span, 
And meks, forgot. 
Life is—what? 
A stone, whose fall doth tireles make, 
On the smooth surface of the leke, 
Which spread till one and ail forsuke-the spot. 
And sack is man— 
*Midst friends he revels for a span, — 
And sinks, forgot. ~ 
Life is—what ¢ | 
It is a bubble on the morn, . -- 
Rais’d by a little globe of rain, 


4 


Whose heir destroys the fabric. it hath wrodght, 
And such is man— 
Swell'd into being for a span, ‘ie 

And broke, forgot. ee 
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Life is—what ? 
A shadow on the mountain’s side, 
_ Uf rock, thatdoth on ether ride, 
Driven by the northern gale, with tempest fraught, 
Aod such is man— 
He hangs on greatness for a span, 


And is forgot. 
Life is—what ? 
It is the sound of’cannon near, 
Which strikes upon the startled ear ; 
coases ere we can distinguish aught. 
And such is man— 
He iretsand blusters for a span, 
' And is forgot. 
Life is—what ? 
It is the swallow’s sojournment, 
Who, ere the summer’s robe is rent, 
Plies to some distant bourne, by instinct taught, 
And such is man— 
He rents his dwelling for a span 
And ffits, forgot. 


And is this—Life ? 
Oh yes! and, had & time, I’d tell, 
An hundred shapes more transient still, 
But, whilst | speak, fate whets his slaughterous 
kuile, 
‘ And such is man— 
W hile reek’ning o’er life’s little span; 
Death ends the strife. 


A copy of Cornelius Neale’s address to his wife, 
was handed me some years since, by a very dear 
friend, ata time of much feeling, arising both 
from sickness ‘and the prospeet of separation, either 
from my dear family, or this friend, as I should 
decide. The following lines were written in reply, 
though never seen by him to whom they were ql- 
dressed yntil three years after our unio. As I 


have. mever seen an answer to that address in 
print, Isebmit my own attempt for publication, if [ 


thought worthy. 


Thou stay of my youth, when by sickness o’er 
shaded, 


part, 
When the cold damps of age, this bright cheek shall 
have faded, 
way eee must still mantle warm round my 
eart. 
The * flow’r thou hast cherish’d”’ shall bloom for 
thee stift, 
Though thy footsteps through Poverty’s vale 
may be led ; 
And the “bird thou hast nurs’d” her wild-wood 
notes shall thrill, 
Ia remerabrance of joys which now beam round 
her head. 


Should providence call thee to Ackansaw’s forest, 
ee the wild Wabash, her dark billows 
Obey my dear Henry, ‘for she whom thou lov’st 
Will cling to thee still, thou “ Friend of. my 
soul ;”* 
And wheo like 
Thy wesses with time’s showy honours are 
‘crown’, 
Like the laxuriant wreath, 
My heaet’shest'affeetiotis chai! circle thee round. 


| 


| 


=I pressed the sad couch and saw comfort de- L. 


ah oik, by the blue ‘lightning | 


I'll sooth thee in Exile, nor leave thee in sorrow, 
But love o’er thy moments his sunbeain shail 


cast ; 
And the future, from Hope’s vestal flame ever 
borrow 
A tint of that glory, which (time being past 
pe its vain joys,) shall burst forth ,on our 
Sight, 
When the Clarion’s blast our tomb having riv’n, 
Together we’il rise, oh! extatic delight, 
Expand the glad wing, and flee into heav’n. 


There music seraphic our spirits entrancing, 
| Thy voice which on earth never sounded in 
song,’ 
Shall try its first strains, and forever advancing, 
‘T? wards retreating perfection, the Authem pro- 
long; 
Yes, lov’d one, we'll shout for the glimm’ ring fire, 
Of hope now our stay—shal!l be then lost in 
bliss ; 
Aad our Faith’s feeble gleam, there transported ex- 
pire 
Inthe glerious vision, of Christ as hie is. 
TYRO, 


| THE HEART. 


* Go count the sand, and you will find 
An endless task to fix your mind ; 
And just as endless *tis to trace, 
Pertection inthe human race. 
For ev’ry heart is prone to sin, 
And often lets Old Harry in ; 
Who bustles rapidly about, 
And tries to turn alt goodness out. 
For then a doubtless strife begins, 
He cither looses or he wins; 
For oft in firm, and wild array 
Virtue triumphant holds her sway, 
And plants such innocence about, 
-#lis rev’rence has to hurry out. 


ERIN, 


Oh ! Erin, thou queen of the ocean, arise, 

Seize the lightnings that ’lumine the vault of the 
skies 

Grasp the weapons of war, for thy valor is known, 

And the tyrant shall tremble on Altbion’s throne. 


NORA, 


Go forth like a flame in the forest afar, 

Sound the tramp of thy triumph trom liberty’s 

car ; 

Rend the chains of oppression, be monarcly 

| hurl’d, 

And thy glory shall wake up the gloom of the 
world, | 


Th’ avalanche of the Alps shall not strike more 
alarms, 

To dread monarchy’s monsters than Ieelanc’s 
arms ; 

Au eruption of Etna less dread shall impart, 

) Than the valor of Erin, best vein ofher heart. 


How long shall the sceptre of slavery wave, 

O’er the wish of the world and the blades of the 
brave ? 

How long shall the crown and the crosier unite, 

To extinguish the lamp of thy liberty’s light ? 


How long shall the weapons thy warriors wore, 


Cease to spread the red gush of tyrannical gore! 
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long shall the grave of thy glory be view’d, 
ah the tomb of the tyrant should glitter with 


blood 

Oh! Erin, arise in the strength of thy might, 

Go forth in thy pow’r to the field ot the fight, 
Let a sense of thy wrongs nerve the arm of the 
brave, 


And the march of the monarch shall be 


grave. 
Bid the angel of death visit Erin once more, 

Wake thy engines of thunder on every shore; 
Wrap the ma, of oppression in floods of thy fire, 
And the doom of the vespot the world shall ad- 
mire. 


Then shall Freedom walk forth in thy gardens 
in 

And ra voiee of her victory sound o’er the main, 
Then millions unborn, shall rejoice in the cause 
That gave Ireland liberty—liberty laws. 


to the 


Ol! hasten the hour when the flame shall retire, 


fire, 

When each tyrant shall fall, and when tyranny 
hurl’d, 

The banner of Freedom wave to the world. 
MILFORD BARD. 


TO MATILDA. 


Ah! doubt aot, sweet lady! nor hear them who 
say 

That the love which now blooms in this heart, 

And is fed by the light of thine eye’s sunny ray, 
E’er shall fade, amd its odour depart. — 

Ex’ry bud | have pluck’d from the bright dewy 
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And the breasts of the brave of all Europe shall | 


The noblest feelings of the heart, 
Of pure and deep affection born, 
From the chill’d bosom shail depart, 
Wither’d by cold neglect and scorn. 


Life hath ifs hour of Love—it brings 
A strange compound of hopes and fears ; 
Brightest of Life’s 
Is love in youth’s unc years ; 
But oh! how oft its ch-rm hath past, 
Like visions of the night away, 
Swept o’er b blast, 
Leaving the boart dread decay ;— 
The fondest and the loveliést form 
That e’er hath known love’s ra 

Hath sunk beneath the wasting 
| That on its true affections fell. 

Life hath its bliss—the bliss that flows 
Front consciousness of haying done 
Our duty at Life’s weary close, 

When slowly sinks existence’s stn ; 
can look around and see 

o dark accusing spirit near, 

W hen from the oad of earth set free 
The weary soul hath joy to hear 

Its summons to a brighter clime, 
Where earthly woes no entrance find, 
And when the dreary hours of time 
Are left with all their cares behind. 


spell, 


YOUTHFUL LOVE—A Soke. 


O! if in this world, there’s a pleasure as sweet 
As that which is felt by the angels abore, 
It is when two fond hearts devotedly meet, © 
Andare bound in the beautiful bondage of love, 
And O! if a life may be happy, “tis tits, 
Where hearts of affection are firmly entwined, 


rose 
On this lip, which so fragrantly breathes, 
Is planted within my fond heart, where it grows, 
And festoous of idolatry wreathes. 


True affection, tho’ wordless, caa silently speak, 
When reclin’d in my fond trembling arms, 

How oft hast thou mark’d the deep tinge on my 
cheek, 


But look in these eyes—they can own no controul, 
And the shrine of devotion you'll see; . 
For the eyes were ordained the high priests of the 
woul, 
Au (hey tender its incense to thee. 
E. B. M. 
LIFE’S PLEASURES. 


Lire hath its hour of joy—here falls 
No gloom on childhood’s sunny brow, 
that bows—no bond that 
he heart, can life’s mornin ow. 
in vain the heart in after years 
Shall seek—when wither’d by the blight 
‘ disappointment—when the cares 
Uf de are crowding on the mind, 
ben by fate’s faithless phantom led 
o search of joy, it mourns to find 
The promised bliss forever fled. 

Of confidence and vows of truth— 
*uea fancy with his brightest beams 
lisé lifted up the path of youth ; 

*\ s00n or late time must come, 

‘ndreams of youth must pass away, 
_ sorrow cast its veil of gloom, 
efore its bright and cheering ray ; 


And the thrill, which acknowledged thy charms. > 


Where no clom) e’er scures the bright | 
= brigh pondeam 
And the soft rays of feeling illumines the mind. 


There’s nought in this world that can even com- 


pare 
With a smile from the woman we dearly adore, 
to know that she feels what she will net de- 
clare; 
4 And to know that she feels what she ne’er felt 
before, | 

j Isa luxury richer than ever'the heart, 

| At the banquet of hope or of happiness kuew, 
| , For the love of our youth, unpolluted by art, 


And 


Is the offspring of nature, to sympathy trve. | 


| O! lives there a man who has never yet knek 

At the shrine of all powerful beauty, to Khow 

That fhe joys of young love exceed ali he hath felt, 
And are balms to the wounds of a@lictioa sad 

woe? 

Then if there is one whose preferences are, __ 
The joys of the single to love’s brilliant elains, 

He hath missed a sweet slavery, dearer by far 
Thaa the freedom that circles his stoical veins. 


O! yes, had rather be bound in the bands 
Of Beauty’s enchantments than royal afffre, | 
# And to bow at her feet, and ohcy her comigends, 
Js a luxury, Genius itself would admire. 

1 Then say in this world is there pleasure 96 sweet, 
So like the pure joys of the angelyabove, —~ 
} As when in their youth two 
And are bound in the beautifel Bondage of 
MILFORD BARD. 
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MY LOW sy MRS. FRENCH. 


SPIRITOSO. 
= 
Lead me on my Soldier Love— Bonnie Laddie, Sol- 


dol: 


Bonnie _Laldie, Soldier Laddie! 


‘ Espres: Mournfually, 


Shoeithefalt im "battle strife— Kad die, 


7 
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| _ * 
Laddie '— None beside nif call me ife, 


Bonnie Laddie, Sol - dier  Laddie!— 
By the sparkle of his e’e,— 
Bonnie Laddie, Soldier Laddie ! 


None, I ken, he loves but me. 
Bonnie Laddie, Soldier Laddie ! 


Hut if gtorions from the wars, 
Bonnie Lealdie, Soldier Laddie 
Proud will L be of his sears, 
Licnnie Laddie, Soldier Laddie ! 


THE 


refuge for wild beasts, my whole the name of 4 


4 Poet. 
6. My Ist is an accommodation for travelless, 
REBUSES. my 2d is a woman’s name, my whole is a destroy: 
er of mankind. 
|. My Ist ie a a refoge for wild 7. My Ist is the short term of college, my 
wuss. and Whole a gerden of old. he short term of slaugliter, my whole a near 
of stand, and @ vast heavy weight clear running water. R. N.C. 


wil you the name of atown in Virginia State. 
3. Ist ts a mame most common tor sailors 

roy @d moan gives to his maie child, ANSWERS TO THE ruzziEs IN Bo. 

whole che nemie of a warvior brave, meek and; 1am aword of six letters —Tarowe 

math, Charadé—1, Sov-l, Ven-geance, [r-on— 
Diy letis@ the roun?, my | venir. Saturn Day, Evening, Post—Satura® 

alg term for Of ground, my whole the | "vening Poet. 3. Casi, Et-ernal,—Castet. ; 

of a mountain in Pearsylvania State. | Charades. 1. Sanbury. 2. New-Castle. 
5. My Ist i¢ sabject to all mankind, my 2d is 4 'Barden, 4. Po-caa-tumbler. 5. Coffer-tee. 
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Laddie ' Brave as Lion, Kind as Dove, 
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